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IN  MY  EMPTY  CHURCH  Neyer’S  Future  It  is  Mr.  Meyer’s  intention  to  licenses  have  been  formally  objected  to,  and  a 

Plans  remain  as  pastor  until  next  joint  voluntary  committee  of  the  brewing  com- 

Blshop  H.  G.  C.  Monle  September,  in  the  mean  time  panies  and  the  licensing  justices  has  the  matter 


Many  voices  yester-even 
Made  these  walls  and  arches  ring 
With  their  high-snng  hopes  of  heaven. 
And  the  glories  of  its  King; 

Now  my  footfall  sounds  alone 


assisting  the  church  authorities  in  securing  a  under  consideration.  The  police  believe  that  the 
su(;cessor.  If  one  cannot  be  obtained  by  that  brewers  can  be  induced  to  see  that  a  concentra* 
time  Mr.  Meyer  will  continue  as  nominal  pas-  tion  of  liquor  selling  places  would  be  no  mone- 
tor  until  the  charge  is  settled.  And  then,  in  the  tary  disadvantage  to  them,  while  it  would  de- 


On  the  aisle’s  long  path  of  stone. 

Save  that  yonder  from  the  loft. 

With  a  solemn  tone  and  soft. 

Beating  on  with  mnfBed  shock, 
Conscience>waklng,  speaks  the  clock. 

Holy  scene,  and  dear  as  holy  I 
Let  me  ponder  thee  this  hour. 

Not  in  aimless  melancholy. 

But  In  quest  of  heaven-given  power  ; 
Seeking  herelto  win  anew 
Contrite  love  and  purpose  true ; 

Near  the  font  where  dew-drops  cold 
Fell  npou  my  brow  of  old ; 

Near  the  well-remembered  seat 
Set  beside  my  mother’s  feet ; 

Near  the  table  where  I  bent 
At  that  earliest  sacrament. 

Let  me,  through  this  narrow  door. 
Climb  the  pulpit  steps  once  more. 
Blessed  place  !  the  Master’s  Word. 

Child  aud  man  I  hence  have  heard. 
Awful  place  I  for  hence  in  turn 
I  have  taught— so  slow  to  learn. 

To  the  silence  now  to  hearken. 

Here  I  mount  and  stand  alone. 

While  the  spaces  round  me  darken. 

And  the  church  is  all  my  own  ; 

While  the  sun’s  last  glories  fall 
From  the  window  of  the  tower. 
Tracing  slow  their  parting  hour 
On  the  stones  of  floor  and  wall. 

Seems  a  secret  voice  to  thrill 
In  the  very  air  so  still ; 

Turns  a  soul-compelling  gaze 
On  me  from  the  sunset  haze ; 

Sure  the  eternal  Master’s  hand 
Beckons  me  awhile  apart : 

Bids  me  In  His  presence  stand 
While  He  looks  me  through  the  heart. 


The  Hingdom 


Resignation  of  Rev.  The  announcement  in  re- 
F.  B.  Meyer  cent  English  papers  of  the 

proposed  resignation  of  Mr. 
Meyer  came  like  a  thunder-clap  from  a  clear 
sky.  And  yet  the  whole  incident  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  man.  There  is  no  haste,  there  is  no 
excitement,  no  heroics,  but  instead  a  simple, 
straightforward  expression  of  a  conviction  and  a 
purpose.  In  the  letter  announcing  his  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  the  care  of  Christ  Church,  Mr. 


words  of  the  letter,  “  I  propose  during  that 
month  to  resign  the  charge,  which  has  been  so 
blessed  and  happy,  that  I  may  travel  quietly 
through  the  world,  and  specially  through  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United 
States,  doing  what  I  can  to  quicken  and  raise  the 
standard  of  Christian  living.” 

The  Strain  at  Christ  The  average  reader  can 
Church  hardly  realize  the  intense 

strain  to  which  Mr.  Meyer 
has  been  subjected.  Christ  Church,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W.,  is  unique  in  church  life.  It  is 
an  aristocratic  community,  with  all  the  traditions 
and  inherited  refinements  of  ancestry,  humbled 
and  endeavoring  to  serve  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
the  honest,  hard-working  middle-class  population 
of  London.  Where,  fifty  years  ago  a  great  pro¬ 
cession  of  carriages  thronged  the  streets  leading 
to  the  Surrey  chapel  of  that  time,  now  not  a 
carriage  draws  up  to  the  door.  Then  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  largely  made  up  of  wealthy  non¬ 
conformists  ;  now  this  church  is  overflowing  with 
men  and  women  of  all  denominations— or  of 
none — who  are  striving  to  follow  the  Master. 
The  institutional  part  of  the  church  is  in  the 
hands  of  many  able  assistants,  but  Mr.  Meyer 
oversees  all  and  is  in  the  church  building  every 
week  of  the  year  (when  at  home),  from  Satur¬ 
day  till  Monday  evening,  eating  and  sleeping 
there.  The  financial  care  of  such  an  enterprise,  in¬ 
numerable  private  interviews,  a  world-wide  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  the  constant  calls  for  addresses 
in  London,  the  provinces,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
indeed,  the  civilized  world,  these  are  the  things 
which  are  wearing  out  the  physical  constitution 
of  Mr.  Myer  and  from  some  of  which  he  seeks  to 
withdraw.  At  this  distance,  and  writing  apart 
from  the  personal  element  which  binds  a  pastor 
to  a  loving  people,  we  think  he  has  shown  wis¬ 
dom  in  thus  wishing  to  conserve  his  strength  for 
his  wider  usefulness. 

Saloon  Restriction  in  The  situation  in  New  York 
Birmingham  and  many  other  of  our 

cities  on  the  saloon  question 
is  deplorable.  Virtually,  the  balance  of  political 
power  rests  in  the  “gang”  that  makes  the  saloon 


crease  materially  the  number  of  comer  grog- 
geries.  The  whole  thing  is  an  experiment,  and 
of  doubtful  value  at  best,  but  it  shows  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Birmingham  people  which  does 
not  seem  to  exist  in  this  city  to  prevent  the  speedy 
degradation  of  the  people, 

French  Monastics  The  recent  drastic  legislation 
In  England  upon  monastic  orders  in 

France  has  had  the  effect  of 
sending  many  monks  and  nuns,  temporarily  at 
least,  to  England.  While  at  present  they  are 
received  simply  as  refugees,  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  language  and  customs  of  Great  Britain 
are  powerless  as  factors  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  country,  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  they 
will  be  used  in  the  attempt  to  turn  England  back 
to  the  Roman  Ohurch.  When  they  have  acquired 
the  language  and  mastered  the  situation  it  will 
be  an  easy  thing  to  make  missionaries  of  them, 
especially  in  the  ultra-ritualistic  section  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Japan  the  The  occidental  nation  will  soon 
Student  Nation  be  convicted  of  conservatism  by 
Japan,  the  young  giant  of  the 
Orient.  The  opportunity  for  young  men,  and 
the  honor  given  them  in  the  Mikado’s  empire,  are 
sure  to  produce  an  effect  not  only  in  adjacent 
countries  but  also  in  other  continents.  The  young 
men  of  Japan  are  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  the 
making  of  the  twentieth  century  history.  Within 
one  generation  a  system  of  education  has  been 
perfected  which  has  made  the  islands  the  peer 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  At  present 
there  are  two  universities,  a  naval  and  a  military 
college,  eight  gymnasiums  on  the  German  model, 
250  middle  schooL<> ,  50  normal  schools,  47  special 
schools,  and  233  schools  of  technology.  Gathered 
in  these  nearly  600  institutions  there  are  120,000 
boys  and  men  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to 
thirty  years ;  45,000  students  are  to  be  found  in 
Tokyo  alone.  The  influence  of  this  student  body 
upon  a  nation  not  yet  molded  will  be  great,  and 
its  power  in  the  future  will  be  felt  far  beyond 
the  empire  itself.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our 
prayers  are  asked  for  the  work  of  the  missionary 
in  Japan? 

Immigrants  in  Not  European  immigrants,  but  men 


Meyer  writes  :  “  To  be  quite  frank,  I  do  not  feel  its  headquarters.  Any  attempt  made  to  reduce  South  Africa  |  ,andj  women  who  have  left  their 
able  to  continue  to  give  to  Christ  Ohurch  that  the  number  of  drinking  places  in  an  American  native  lands  in  Asia  and  the  islands 


minute  and  special  care  which  it  must  have,  if 
it  is  to  be  efficiently  maintained.  Neither  nerv¬ 
ously  nor  physically  can  I  bear  the  severe  and 
constant  strain  involved  in  such  a  pastorate,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  outside  work  to  which  I  feel  I 
am  specially  called.  And  if  I  must  choose,  I  am 
led  to  think  that  I  had  better  consecrate  what 
strength  and  time  are  left  to  me,  to  the  latter 
service;  which,  by  God’s  blessing,  may  prove  a 
widespread  benefit  to  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ.” 


city  would  be  regarded  as  a  blow  at  the  “  per¬ 
sonal  liberty”  of  the  liquor  manufacturers,  sellers 
and  users,  and  as  such  would  be  vigorously 
fought.  If  the  x)olioe  of  New  York  were  to  take 
the  action  the  police  of  Birmingham  have  taken 
the  entire  body  politic  would  be  roused,  and 
there  would  be  quite  a  deal  of  discussion,  to  put 
it  very  mildly.  The  Birmingham  police  became 
convinced  that  in  three  well  defined  areas  of 
their  city  there  were  too  many  saloons  for  the 
wants  of  the  neighborhoods.  Consequently  105 


of  the  sea.  Cape  Town,  the  principal  city  of 
Cape  Colony,  has  13,000  Malays,  principally  of 
slave  origin  and  all  Mahommedans.  Many  of 
these  people  are  wealthy,  and  being  under  the 
watchful  care  of  priests,  they  are  not  easily  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity.  In  Natal,  the  “coolies’ 
outnumber  the  white  settlers.  The  word  desig¬ 
nates  generally  the  lower  caste  natives  of  British 
India  who  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  East,  doing 
the  menial  tasks.  Nominally  Buddhists  and 
Brahmans,  they  speedily  abandon  or  neglect 
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their  religious  observances  and  are  approachable 
on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Among  them  are 
to  be  found  some  who  were  converted  in  India. 
The  Chinese  are  also  much  in  evidence,  and  as  in 
the  United  States,  they  wish  to  learn  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  are  not  prejudiced  against  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  greatest  factor  in  the  future  of 
South  Africa  is  not  often  spoken  about.  There 
are  40,000  Eurafricans,  if  a  non-dictionary  word 
may  be  used  to  describe  a  class  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  the  first  settlers  and  the  natives. 
It  is  evident  that  if  peace  is  ever  secured  for  the 
Cape  Colonies  there  will  be  a  great  infiuz  of  immi¬ 
grants,  not  only  from  Great  Britain,  but  also  from 
those  sources  which  have  already  contributed  so 
many  perplexing  elements.  Missionary  societies 
in  Great  Britain  are  already  preparing  to  meet 
the  emergency  by  raising  funds  to  maintain 
special  workers  in  the  fields  about  to  be  opened. 

The  English  The  non  comformist 

Temperance  Crusade  churches  of  England  have 
started  vigorously  in  their 
million  pledge  crusade,  the  inception  of  which 
was  mentioned  some  months  ago.  Rev.  J.  Q.  A. 
Henry,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  New  York,  is  in  London  addressing 
great  audiences  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
and  other  large  churches.  It  is  admitted  by 
friends  of  the  movement  that  thus  far  the  crowds 
who  throng  the  meetings  are  largely  made  up  of 
sympathizers  with  total  abstinence,  although  at 
one  gathering  225  pledges  were  signed.  Dr.  Henry 
is  to  travel  through  Scotland  and  England  and 
afterwards  will  return  to  London. 

Revenue  from  The  British  Board  of  Trade  has 
Alcohol  just  made  public  some  interesting 

statistics  concerning  the  revenue 
derived  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and 
the  United  States  from  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
beverages.  According  to  this'document  every 
person  in  the  United  Kingdom  consumes  31?^ 
gallons  of  beer  annually.  Presuming  that  one- 
third  of  the  population  do  not  use  beer,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  each  one  of  the  remaining  two-thirds 
uses  47  gallons  a  year.  Belgians  and  Bavarians 
use  more  beer  and  the  Germans  at  large  less,  the 
average  for  all  Germany  being  27  gallons,  while 
in  the  United  States  the  consumption  is  about  13 
gallons  per  head.  France  drinks  wine  instead  of 
beer,  and  it  is  stated  that  25  gallons  of  wine  are 
used  annually  bv  each  one  of  the  people.  Of 
ardent  spirits,  England  consumes  1.12  gallons  per 
head.  France  2.02  gallons,  Germany  1.94  gallons, 
and  Umted  States  1.06  gallons.  The  revenue 
derived  by  each  of  the  four  couutries  is  as  follows; 
United Kingdom,£37,870,000,or 36  percent,  of  the 
whole  national  revenue;  France,  £22,034,000,  or 
19  per  cent. ;  Germany,  £13,717,000,  or  18  per 
cent.,  and  United  States,  £39,968,000  or  29  per 
cent.  Viewing  it  simply  as  an  economic  ques¬ 
tion,  this  shomng  demonstrates  that  the  liquor 
interests  in  these  four  countries  contribute  to  the 
revenue  annually  £113,579,000,  or  about  $565,- 
000,000.  The  moral  question  involved  is  how 
much  does  it  cost  these  countries  to  support  the 
“  by-product”  of  the  alcohol  industry,  such  as 
police,  magistrates,  jails,  work-houses,  orphan¬ 
ages,  in'^ane  asylums  and  the  like. 

I  Of  0\ir  City  CHvircHes  1 

Morals,  not  Politics  The  present  political  cam¬ 
paign,  being  essentially  one 
of  moral  issues,  was  the  theme  of  many  sermons 
last  Sunday.  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  the  Madison 
Avenue  Church  preached  a  ringing  sermon, 
clearly  setting  forth  the  actual  situation,  assert¬ 
ing  that  “  the  supreme  point  of  our  distress  is 
that  every  man  and  woman  of  us  has  been  mor¬ 
ally  degraded,”  and  calling  upon  all  citizens  to 
uproot  the  in-titution  by  which  this  degradation 
has  been  wrought.  Dr.  Rainsford,  in  St.  George’s 
{where  Mr.  Low  is  a  vestryman),  described  the 
Tammany  system  as  barbaric,  and  called  on 
“every  single  Ohristian  Ohurch  in  this  second 
city  of  the  world,  to  utter  a  protest  and  vow  of 
determination  to  advance  the  interests  of  purity 
and  integrity  of  this  city  ”  Dr.  Hillis,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  Plymouth  Ohurch,  contrasted  Tammany 
principles  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
called  upon  patriots  to  save  the  city,  saying  that 
if  the  present  movement  fail  it  will  fail  through 
the  principle  of  compromise.  In  the  Hanson 
Place  Methodist  Ohurch,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Gcodell 
called  on  all  good  mqn,  regardless  of  party  and 
creed,  to  unite  on  the  ground  of  morality  and 


common  decency.  In  St.  Michael’s  Ohurch, 
this  city.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters  preached  on  civic 
righteousness,  and  pointed  out  that  while  vice 
will  exist  so  long  as  there  are  bad  men,  it  is  the 
duty  of  goverment  to  fight  against,  not  to  ally 
itself  with,  it.  In  Grace  Methodist  Church,  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Banks ;  in  the  Beekman  Hill  Methodist, 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Caswell;  in  St.  Paul’s  Methodist, 
Dr.  S.  P.  Eckman;  in  All  Soul’s  Church,  Dr. 
Heber  Newton;  in  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Dr.  Lindsay  Parker,  and  in  the  Pi-o-Cathe- 
dral,  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Paddock,  were  emphatic  and 
outspoken  in  setting  forth  the  moral  issues  in¬ 
volved.  In  the  Spanish-Portuguese  Synagogue 
on  Lexington  Avenue,  Rabbi  H.  B.  Mendes 
taught  that  it  was  the  religious  duty  of  every 
Jew  to  vote  against  Tammany  Hall. 

The  Madison  Avenue  Pres-  The  opening  services 
byterian  Church  Dedicated  of  the  dedication  of 
the  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture  which  replaces  the  old  Madiaon  Avenue  and 
Phillips  churches  were  held  last  Sunday,  Dr. 
Cuyler  preaching  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
C.  Hall  in  the  evening.  The  dedicatory  prayer 
was  made  at  the  morning  service  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  B.  Ohapin,  D.  D.,  who  was  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  one  of  these  churches.  The  entire 
services — readings,  music,  and  prayers  were 
highly  appropriate  to  the  occa-ion.  Before  the 
morning  sermon  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston, 
the  pastor,  briefly  told  the  history  of  the  church, 
reserving  all  but  the  mere  outlines  for  the  his¬ 
torical  sermon,  which  he  will  preach  next  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  He  mentioned,  with  thanks,  all 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  the 
present  beautiful  building,  the  architect,  build¬ 
ers,  carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers  and  many 
others.  Happily  the  architects  were  found  in 
the  church  itself,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
Mr.  Wade,  being  an  elder  It  was  a  happy  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Dr.  Ouyler,  who  twenty-eight 
years  ago  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  for  the 
former  building  on  Fifty-third  street,  was  able 
to  perform  the  same  office  last  Sunday  morning. 
■Though  Dr,  Oujler  is  recovering  from  a  pro¬ 
tract^  period  of  ill  health,  he  preached  with 
all  his  wonted  force  and  fire. 

The  dedicatory  services  will  be  continued 
through  the  week.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  preach¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  evening.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  next  Sunday  morning,  and  the  series 
being  concluded  by  the  pastor’s  historical  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  evening.  Next  week  we  hope  to 
give  a  cut  of  this  church,  with  some  particulars 
as  to  its  architecture,  which  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting,  not  only  to  the  student  of  architecture 
but  to  church  building  committees,  solving 
as  it  does,  in  the  happiest  manner,  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  modern  church.  Mr.  Wade 
brought  to  these  problems  the  loyalty  of  the  elder 
as  well  as  the  earnestness  of  the  architect. 

Prison  Problems  It  is  a  pleasure  to  "observe  that 
in  the  Churches  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
of  political  interests,  rather, 
perhaps,  because  of  it.  Prison  Sunday  was 
observed  in  a  number  of  churches.  In  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Church  "on  West  End  avenue  (Dr.  Henry 
Evertson  Cobb’s), the  evening  service  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Prison  Law  Reform,  the  speak¬ 
ers  being  the  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  President 
of  the  Prison  Association,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hadden, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  D.D.  The  re¬ 
form  chiefly  urged  was  the  indetermediate  sen¬ 
tence,  touched  upon  in  these  columns  last  week.  In 
the  Church  of  toe  Ascension  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
Percy  S.  Grant,  preached  on  the  subject  and  in 
several  other  churches  the  subject  was  treated. 

King  Alfred  Com-  The  Millenary  of  King  Alfred 
memorated  the  Saxon,  worthily  named 

the  great,  was  celebrated  in 
Great  Britain  while  we  were  mourning  the 
loss  of  one  to  whom  future  eyes  will  look 
with  hardly  less  respect  and  admiration,  but 
the  time  has  now  come  for  us]  to  claim  our 
share  in  the  noble  heritage  he  won  for[and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  all  English-speaking  people.  At  the 
celebration  at  Winchester  last  month  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  fitly  said;  “King  Alfred  wrought  immor¬ 
tal  work  for  us  and  for  our  sister  nation  over  the 
sea,  which  in  supreme  moments  of  stress  and 
sorrow  is  irresistibly  joined  to  us  across  the  cen¬ 
turies  and  across  the  seas,”  and  England  has 
further  shown  her  sense  of  a  true  union  with  her 
American  cousins  by  sending  a  delegation  to 
take  part  in  tbis  celebration.  At  St.  Paul’s 
Church  on  Sunday  evening  these  guests,  among 
them  the  Hon.  Alfred  Bowker,  mayor  of  Alfred’s 
capital,  Winchester,  were  present,  while  Dr. 


Lubeck,  rector  of  Zion  and  St.  Timothy,  preached 
the  commemorative  sermon.  In  the  West  Side 
Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Ohristian  Association 
Mr.  Bowker  spoke  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same 
subject,  being  introduced  by  Dr.  McKay  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Chiu-ch. 

Dr.  Lorimer  Coming  Notwithstanding  the  urgent 
to  New  York  protestation?  h*  the  multi¬ 

tudes  who  throng  Tremont 
Temple,  and  the  subscribing  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  to  enlarge  the  activities  of  the  church, 
on  condition  of  their  pastor’s  remaining  with 
them.  Dr.  Lorimer  finds  it  his  duty  to  accept 
the  call  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Churen. 
New  York  will  be  the  richer  for  the  coming  of 
this  eloquent  and  efficient  minister  and  all  de¬ 
nominations  will  extend  him  a  hearty  welcome. 
Dr.  Lorimer  will  assume  pastoral  charge  next 
Sunday,  preaching  morning  and  evening.  Last 
Sunday  President  Rhees  of  Rochester  University 
occupied  the  pulpit.  . 

Teachers’  As  during  several  years  past  the  New 
Classes  York  Sunday  School  Association  is 
holding  undenominational  classes  for 
Sunday  School  teachers  in  several  parts  of  the 
city.  On  Tuesday  evenings  in  the  Collegiate  Re¬ 
formed  Ohurch,  on  Lexington  avenue  and  123d 
street;  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  the  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Washington  square,  south;  on 
Friday  afternoons  in  the  First  Collegiate  Reformed 
Church,  121st  street,  near  Third  avenue,  and  on 
Friday  evenings  in  Cornell  Memorial  Church,  76th 
street,  near  Second  avenue,  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  in  toe  chapel  of  the  Brick  Church,  and  on 
Saturday  evening  in  the  Brick  Ohurch,  Dr. 
Schauffler  being  the  leader  of  this  class. 

A  Stereoptlcon  In  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  the 
Lecture  Yqung  People's  Society  of  Chris¬ 

tian  Endeavor  has  arranged  for 
a  stereopticon  lecture  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Young,  to-mirrow  (Friday)  evening. 
The  ground  covered  by  the  pictures  is  the 
scenes  in  Scotland  and  England  visited  by  Dr. 
Young  in  his  recent  trip. 

Rev.  W.  K.  Eddy,  of  Sidon,  and  Dr.  Mary 
Pierson  Eddy,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  will  sail  from 
New  York  on  Saturday,  November  2d,  on  Steam¬ 
ship  Minneapolis,  which  leaves  Pier  39,  foot  of 
West  Houston  Street,  at  10  a.  h.  a  farewell 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
Friday,  November  1,  at  12.30  noon.  All  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  be  present. 


THe  Tent  Evangelist 


^  RECEIPTS  ^  ' 

Previously  acknowledgred .  $6,511  67 

E.  P.  Bacon,  Milwaukee .  25  00 

Elizabeth  Pre8b-Ch.,through  H.  E.Mott.  D.D..  11  00 

Louis  Kloptsch,  New  York .  1  00 

Total .  $5,648  67 


The  Completion  of  the  Work 
Although  we  can  have  no  more  reports  of  the 
interesting  work  of  the  Tent  Evangelist,  which  is 
over  except  as  its  influences  continue,  it  still 
remains  to  acknowledge  the  above  gifts  and  those 
which  may  later  be  received.  A  number  of 
pledgee  remain  to  be  redeemed,  and  beyond  these 
there  will  f  till  remain  a  ueficit  of  some  three 
hundred  dollars,  toward  which  gifts  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received. 
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Editorial  Correspondence 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  YALE  BI¬ 
CENTENNIAL 

The  bi-centennial  celebration  which  has  just 
ended  at  New  Haven  was  by  far  the  noblest,  most 
dignified  and  adequate  commemoration  which 
has  yet  taken  place  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

The  whole  commemoration  was  carefully 
planned  in  a  series  of  functions  which  cannot  be 
praised  too  highly  and  whose  careful,  intelligent 
and  skillful  elaboration  in  every  detail  and  in  the 
make  up  of  the  whole  refiect  the  highest  credit 
on  the  gentlemen  charged  with  that  important 
service.  The  theory  on  which  they  worked  was 
obviously  not  the  theatrical  one  of  arranging  and 
developing  a  series  of  impressive  demonstrations 
or  functions,  but  the  strictly  representative  one 
of  analyzing  the  university  in  its  present  life 
and  past  history  into  its  constituent  elements 
and  then  bringing  them  together  one  by 
one  in  some  worthy  representative  way  in  the 
series  of  functions  which  filled  the  week.  This 
was  done  with  a  skill  and  thoroughness  which 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  It  was  as  if  the  life 
and  history  of  the  university,  its  work  and  play, 
its  idealism  and  its  realism,  its  dreams  and  its 
achievements,  its  youth  and  its  age,  had  been 
taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  in  a  grand 
representative  reconstruction  which  was  system' 
atically  developeu  in  the'functions  of  the  week. 

The  proverbial  ‘’Yale  luck”  was  so  conspicuous 
in  all  the  major  and  minor  physical  conditions  of 
sky,  atmosphere  and  temperature  as  to  take  in 
something  of  the  character  of  special  providential 
favor. 

Like  the  university  itself  the  celebration  had  a 
religious  beginning.  All  Sunday  long,  morning 
and  evening,  the  New  Haven  churches  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  resounded  with  the  notes  of  high 
and  noble  commemoration,  in  special  sermons  by 
preachers  designated  for  the  occasion,  while  in 
the  college  chapel  Dr.  Twi  chell  of  Hartford,  the 
senior  fellow  of  the  corjwration,  preached  the 
commemorative  sermon  and  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Fisher,  late  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  “  Relation  of  Yale  to 
Theology  and  Missions,”  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  monumental  contribution  to  the  religious 
history  of  the  country.  It  was  a  grand  and  ade¬ 
quate  presentation  of  the  part  Yale  has  taken  in 
the  theological  and  missionary  history  of  the 
country. 

The  four  addresses  which  followed  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  mornings  in  the  Battell  Chapel  were 
part  of  the  same  representative  scheme.  The 
Law  came  first,  with  Thomeis  Thacher  of  this 
city,  son  of  the  late  distinguished  Yale  Professor 
of  Latin,  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  to  expound  with 
great  dignity  and  beauty  of  manner  and  diction, 
the  relations  of  the  University  to  the  Law,  while 
to  Professor  William  Henry  Welch  fell  the  task 
of  tracing  Yale’s  relations  to  Medicine.  Tuesday 
opened  with  one  of  the  great  treats  of  the  week  in 
the  address  on  Yale’s  Relation  to  the  Development 
of  the  Country,  a  great  and  inspiring  theme, 
which  fell  to  an  orator  of  rare  gifts  and  rich  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  subject,  Cyrus  Northrop, 
President  of  Minnesota  University,  followed  by 
an  equally  important  address  on  Yale’s  Relation 
to  Science  and  Letters,  most  happily  traced  by 
one  of  Yale’s  most  brilliant  alumni,  Daniel  Coit 
Oilman,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

These  grave  functions  were  delightfully  inter¬ 
mingled  with  others,  which  though  fno  less 
representative,  were  lighter  and  more  recre¬ 
ational,  such  as  the  recognition  of  the  social  re¬ 
lations  of  the  University  in  the  brotherhood  of 
learning  by  the  reception  of  the  very  numerous 
and  distinguished  delegates  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  while  the  youthful  element  of  the 


University  had  its  recognition  in  the  games  at 
the  Athletic  Field,  which  have  become  as  essential 
to  our  American  university  life  as  the  Olympian 
games  were  to  the  life  Greece. 

But  even  here  the  representative  feature  of  the 
general  scheme  was  not  abandoned.  The  cap¬ 
tains  and  great  players  of  other  years  were  on 
the  ground,  and  in  a  most  in  teresting  game  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them  and  nicely  adapted  to  what 
could  be  expected  of  such  veteran  players  out  of 
practice,  lined  up  in  one  long  line  across  the  field, 
and  dashed  in  to  play  the  brief  part  assigned 
them  as  of  old. 

Still  more  representative  was  the  Student  Dra¬ 
matic  performance  on  the  old  academic  campus, 
now  grander  than  ever,  with  its  brilliant  illum¬ 
ination  and  mimicry  of  scenes  grave,  gay  and 
comic,  from  the  old  history  of  the  college,  begin 
ning  with  the  famous  offering  of  books  for  the 
Library.  The  young  life  of  the  town  and  Uni¬ 
versity  crowded  on  this  memorable  scene ;  ladies 
thronged  the  windows  opening  on  the  quad¬ 
rangle;  others  looked  down  radiant  in  the  beauty 
of  youth  and  fashion  from  high-perched  balcon¬ 
ies  extemporized  upon  the  roofs,  and  took  in  what 
they  could  of  the  student  song  and  jubilation  as 
it  rose  and  swelled  from  the  ten  thousand  young 
voices  inspired  by  the  love  of  alma  mater  below 
them. 

To  some  who  witnessed  it  the  previous  evening 
as  it  rolled  out  of  Phelps  Gateway  a  blaze  of 
light  and  a  wave  of  song  into  the  electric  splen¬ 
dors  of  the  historic  green,  the  march  of  the 
alumni  through  the  town  was  the  most  inspiring 
spectacle  of  all.  It  was  the  town’s  greeting  to  the 
men  who  had  carried  its  fame  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  A  beautiful  and  moving  scene  it  was,  as 
that  great  procession  rolled  by  with  its  six  thou¬ 
sand  graduates  from  every  field  of  distinction 
and  achievement,  come  back  to  witness  their 
love  of  alma  mater  and  pride  in  what  she  has 
been,  is,  and  shall  be. 

The  tremendous  impulse  given  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  music  at  Yale  by  Professor  Horatio 
Parker  has  been  a  matter  of  congratulation 
among  the  friends  of  music  everywhere. 

It  also  had  a  distinct  and  most  gratifying  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  brilliant  performance  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  a  performance  whose  interest  was  doubled 
by  its  coming  from  Harvard  as  a  free  gift,  due 
to  the  generosity  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  M.  A., 
who  was  described  by  President  Hadley,  in  al¬ 
luding  to  the  part  he  had  taken,  as  that  “ideal 
son  of  Harvard,” 

Dr.  Parker  had  two  functions  to  his  credit. 
For  both  the  music  was  his  own  composition, 
and  the  rendering  under  his  direction  and 
training  of  the  performers  gave  the  best  possiole 
evidence  of  what  music  has  become  at  Yale. 

The  first  was  the  choral  performance  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Prof.  Parker’s  Hora  Novissima  by 
the  Gounod  Society  of  New  Haven — a  perform¬ 
ance  of  great  and  singular  merit,  which  has  been 
repeated  in  London,  New  York  and  Boston  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  has  won  a  place  in  modern  music 
which  is  likely  to  insure  it  an  increasing  vogue 
and  popularity.  The  text  is  a  compilation  from 
a  poem  by  Bernaid  of  Morlaix  “De  Oontemptu 
Mundi,”which  is  one  of  the  seven  great  medieval 
poems  and  has  enriched  our  hymnals  with  four 
of  their  best  hymns. 

The  Greek  Festival  Hymn  by  Prof.  Goodell, 
f,un/  to  Dr.  Parker’s  music  was  one  of  the  sur¬ 
prising  features  of  Wednesday  morning  function 
which  was  the  bloom  and  triumph  of  the  week. 

It  opened  on  Wednesday  morning  with  a  grand 
procession  of  guests  and  graduates,  delegates  and 
high  dignitaries  of  the  university  and  the  State, 
in  academic  robes,  to  the  Hyperion  Theatre  where 
the  exercises  were  opened  by  a  commemorative 
poem  by  Dr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  in  his 
largest  and  happiest  style.  Then  came  the 
Greek  Festival  Hymn,  a  masterpiece  of  musical 
and  scholarly  execution  which  held  the  great 


audience  rapt  in  delighted  attention  and  was 
followed  by  the  commemoration  address  by  the 
Hon.  David  Josiah  Brewer,  LL.D.,  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  a  noble  exposition 
of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  university  as 
expressed  in  its  charter,  “to  fit  young  men  for 
employment  both  in  church  and  civil  state.’* 
The  honorary  degrees  conferred  were  numerous. 
A  large  and  brilliant  company  stood  waiting  and 
as  they  bowed  to  be  invested  in  succession  with  the 
academic  hood, they  were  greeted  with  a  series  of 
little  appreciative  speeches  by  President  Hadley, 
whose  wit  and  brilliancy  transformed  the  usual 
official  monotony  of  the  function  into  a  string  of 
glittering  pearls.  One  candidate  remained. 
President  Roosevelt,  who  now  came  forward 
and  responded  to  the  Yale  President  in  a  few 
ringing  words  of  his  own  which  roused  the  as¬ 
sembly  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm  and  gave  the 
close  of  what  was  probably  the  grandest,  most 
dignified  and  most  imposing  commemoration 
ever  held  in  this  country,  something  of  the 
character  of  an  ovation  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

The  one  regrettable  incident  was  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  plan  of  excluding  non-graduates  of  both 
sexes  was  not  adhered  to,  and  that  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  theatre  shut  out  the  last  sixteen 
classes  of  the  graduate  membership — the  young 
men  to  whom  the  commemoration  would  be 
worth  most  and  who  of  all  the  alumni  should 
have  been  there. 

One  of  the  minor  but  most  perfect  gems  of  the 
whole  celebration,  which  will  never  cease  to  glow 
and  gleam  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
present,  was  the  addiess  made  by  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  sitting  like  a  veteran  crowned  with 
years  and  honors  in  his  chair,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  “  Woodbridge  Hall.”  Its  keynote  was 
public  service  as  the  end  and  aim  of  university 
training.  The  orator  made  a  great  hit,  which 
roused  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  when  he  remarked 
in  the  illustration  of  his  theme,  “that  at  Yale 
they  recognized  a  Washington,  whether  his  name 
was  George  or  Booker.'’  Kinsley  Twining. 


THE  SOUL  OF  A  SONG 

Charles  W.  Stevenson 

The  sonl  of  a  song  is  its  meaning, 

And  masic  a  voice  which  conveys 
The  feeling  far  back  of  the  measure 
*  That  flows  Into  rhythm  and  phrase. 

And  the  meaning  ontrivals  the  music 
As  motive  is  higher  than  deed  ; 

Revealing  the  source  of  its  being. 

Refreshing  the  heart  of  its  creed. 

For  never  is  force  without  feeling. 

Never  is  sound  without  ^ense. 

In  the  magical  sweep  of  a  poem 
Which  thrills,  till  the  heart-strings  are  tense . 

Skill  falters  and  palters  with  method. 

Art  waits  at  the  altar  of  trust,— ' 

Lo,  hands  must  be  burning  to  do,  else 
The  deeds  of  the  man  are  as  dust. 

And  genius,  to  write  the  immortal 
Rapt  songs  that  ennoble  an  age. 

Must  draw  from  the  fountain  of  worship- 
The  beauty  which  ballon's  his  page. 

We  dream,  and  the  visions  resplendent 
Lure  onward  to  pleasure  and  peace  ; 

We  plan,  and  our  pleadings  safeguard  us 
The  good  of  the  world  to  Increase : 

But  pictures  were  dark  wi>h  the  shadow 
That  lurks  at  the  door  of  our  doom. 

Did  not  faith  light  the  way  of  the  spirit 
Did  not  love  pierce  the  uttermost  gloom ; 

And  reason  were  more  than  a  mocker. 

Thought  less  than  the  flash  of  a  fear. 

Did  not  truth  show  the  changeless  eternal 
And  service  bring  mastery  near. 

True  song  is  the  soul’s  high  appealing. 

Its  travail,  its  ecstasy,  calm ; 

Be  it  only  a  lilting  low  lyric. 

Its  passion  ontponreth  a  psalm. 

Song  breathes  and  aspires  and  is  sentient. 

It  is  laughter  and  knowledge  and  tears: 

It  wakes  with  the  stress  of  life's  yearning. 

And  ends  in  a  carol  of  cheers 

Yea,  the  soul  of  a  song  is  its  meaning ; 

Words,  measures,  aud  rhymes  all  conform 
To  a  harmony  h-  avenward  flowing 
To  a  feeling  deep,  tender,  and  warm. 
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LEAF-DEATH 

Of  myriad  forms  and  anlimited  yarioty  in 
color,  it  coTors  the  land  and  fills  the  world 
with  a  wealth  of  riotous  beauty.  It  appeals  to 
eyery  sense  and  touches  eyery  sensibility ;  it 
calls  aloud  in  the  first  moments  of  the  dawn, 
plays  a  symphony  of  color  through  the  sunny 
honrs,  flushes  into  still  rapture  as  the  quiet 
night  comes  on,  and  smiles  back  to  the  soaring 
moon  as  if  the  rainbows  of  many  summers  had 
fallen  to  earth  and  were  forgotten  in  the  har- 
rest  reyel.  No;  it  is  not  sad,  and  only  the 
heayy  soul  or  burdened  spirit  can  find  such  a 
note  in  the  dying  leayes.  The  wind  makes 
mnsio  among  them  and  when  they  fiy  past  the 
windows  one  thinks  of  birds  in  full  song. 
When  yon  walk  through  the  crisp  windrows 
it  is  a  stimulating  sensation  to  hear  the  cheery 
crackle,  associated  with  dropping  nuts,  frosty 
air  and  tingling  health.  Eyen  the  note  of  a 
belated  Katydid  has  a  touch  of  satisfied  con¬ 
tent;  while  the  squirrels  and  late  staying  birds 
are  happy  as  the  day.  It  is  a  tonic  to  body 
and  spirit  to  walk  the  woods  on  a  late  October 
morning  and  find  how  fair  they  are  in  the 
passing  of  their  yerdnrous  glory. 

Nor  is  it  different  with  your  own  trees,  the 
graceful  hickories,  the  lusty  oaks,  the  spreading 
chestnuts,  the  soaring  tulips,  the  sensitiye 
maples,  friends  that  you  cherish  tenderly  and 
contemplate  with  a  special  pride,  who  in  their 
falling  leaves  seem  to  yon  even  more  yital  than 
in  their  growth.  Sit  down  beneath  them  and 
let  the  leaves  drop  into  your  hand.  What  a 
fellowship  yon  find  in  this  familiarity!  Up 
there  in  the  green  spaces  of  the  summer,  those 
inaccessible  heights  which  you  never  scale, 
more  secluded  and  secured  than  mountain  re¬ 
cesses,  those  leaves  have  come  no  nearer  than 
to  send  down  a  shadow  upon  yon 
high  and  far  from  your  touch ;  they  played 
with  the  breezes,  expanded  in  the  warmth,  fed 
the  pulses  of  the  trees  with  life,  crowned  the 
tall  pillars  of  your  out  door  temple  with  a 
splendid  canopy,  clouds  of  verdure  fioating  at 
anchor  over  your  head.  Yet  they  held  apart 
and  commanded  yon  to  be  humble  and  keep 


the  sterling  qnality  of  their  piety,  and  daring 
on  oooasion,  giving  them  a  strong  hold  upon 
their  men.  Afterward  Mr  Boe  was  en- 
gfaged  for  a  time  in  Oity  Mission  work,  and  he 
and  the  late  Dr.  Howard  Orosby  were  kindred 
spirits  in  Greek  literature.  He  was  later  pas- 
sober  thanksgiving.  When  yon  go  to  the  forest  tor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  Gen- 
to  find  leaf-mold  for  your  winter  garden,  yon  eya,  and  of  the  First  Ohnroh  of  Clyde,  N.  Y. 
are  delving  for  riches  which  with  little  thought  The  Rev.  George  Sondder  Mott  L  D.  who 
and  no  more  thrift  yon  have  swept  into  the  died  on  October  12,  at  his  home  in  East  Or- 


gntter  and  sent  down  the  sewers  to  the  sea. 
In  this  vast  sea  of  leaf-death  one  stops 


to 


ange,  N. 
in  1829. 


J.,  of  apoplexy,  was  born  in  this  oity 
Educated  at  the  New  York  Univer- 


wonder  at  the  order  of  nature  and  the  way  the  gity  and  Princeton  Seminary,  he  was  settled  in 
old  gives  place  to  the  new,  for  which  it  stands  Rahway,  Newton  and  Flemington — the  latter 
sponsor  and  guardian  for  a  season.  At  this  place  for  twenty  six  years.  A  successful  pastor 
moment  we  are  facing  winter — we  Northerners  and  preacher,  a  frequent  and  always  able  writer 
of  the  colder  zone— and  two  thoughts  spring  for  The.Evangelist  and  several  of  its  contem- 
together  in  explanation.  First  that  of  making  poraries.  Dr.  Mott’s  intellectual  activity  had 
all  snug  for  the  gales  and  *oozy  for  the  little  various  outlets  of  great  service.  He  was  a 
people  that  cuddle  with  the  roots  of  spring  specialist  in  penology  and  kindred  studies,  and 
fiowers  nnder  the  leaves  that  are  stripped  from  one  of  the  Oommissioners  of  the  State  Be- 
the  tree-masts  like  needless  sails.  And  then,  formatory  at  Bahway.  by  the  appointment  of 
the  thought  of  that  magic  time  just  beyond  the  Governor.  His  father,  Lawrence  S.  Mott, 
the  winter,  when  the  ineffable  flushes  of  spring  and  his  uncle,  Jordan  L.  Mott,  established  the 
steal  over  the  bare  tree-tops  like  a  morning  famous  iron  works  in  New  York, 
dream,  a  waking  ecstasy.  It  is  as  if  death  rose  The  Bev.  Thomas  Nichols  died  of  heart  fail- 
up  and  found  life  smiling  into  his  yearning  are  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  October  16,  where  he 
face.  So  this  thought,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  had  just  taken  up  his  residence,  removing  from 
comfort.  There  is  a  lesson  by  which  we  are  Milford,  Pa  (which  charge  he  resigned  on 
taught  to  hope,  rejoice  aud  trust,  like  a  child  September  10),  owing  to  impaired  health.  He 
that 'goes  to  his  darkened  room  to  wait  for  the  was  born  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  sixty-three  years 
newest  joys  of  the  latest  morning.  Oh,  if  leaf-  ago,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1860. 
death  is  not  life-death,  why  shonld  any  other  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  Union  Theo- 
be?  The  parables]of  the  world  are  not  sad  nor  logical  Seminary,  but  was  graduated  from 
discouraging.  The  mystery  of  death  is  less  Andover  in  1861.  He  was  ordained  and  in- 
than  the  mystery  of  life.  Perhaps  we  shall  stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  at 
find  it  but  one  form  of  the  life-mystery.  For  Chester,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  March  11, 

1868.  After  eight  years  there,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Queens,  L.  I., 
where  he  remained  until  1876.  From  that  year 


every  leaf  that  dies  and  drops  there  is  a  bud 
alive  holding  an  identical  leaf  in  charge. 

When  the  form  changes  the  personality  is  in¬ 
tact.  Behold  how  the  leaf  scattering  is  sowing  ontil  1879  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 


the  land  with  summers  never  ending ! 


THEY  ARE  PASSING  ON 


An  unusual  number  of  aged^ministers,  formerly 
They  swung  well  known  tn  the  ranks  of  the  New  School 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  have  re¬ 
cently  died.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  already 
been  commemorated  in  these  pages,  but  it  is 
fit  that  their  .honored  names  shonld  here  be 
brought  together. 

IS  The  Bev.  J.  Jermain  Porter  D  D.  died  in  his 
retirement  at  Watertown,  September  7.  His 


terian  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and 
in  1880  went  to  West  Pittston,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  ten  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Milford,  his  last  charge.  Mr.  Nichols  was 
formerly  a  frequent  and  much  valued  writer 
for  The  Evangelist.  He  was  well  and  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  touching  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  its  doctrines,  and  was  always  an 
able  and  courteous  defender  of  the  truth. 


PRINCIPAL  SALMOND  AT  UNION 
The  lecture  by  Principal  Salmond  of  Aber- 


path,  put  them  away  where  and  when  yon  will, 
as  if  your  trees  had  surrendered  and  become 
kindly  docile,  tenderly  humble,  cordially  obe¬ 
dient. 

The  leaf  harvest  is  not  of  your  gathering; 
no  man  can  reap  the  trees.  They  do  not  ask 
your  interfering  hand,  nor  wait  for  your  time 
of  garnering.  But  they  drop  their  golden  and 
orimson  riches  at  their  will,  rioting  in  abnnd- 


yonr  lower  station  in  all  humility.  It  is  the  special  acceptance  in  the  pulpit  and  socially 
pride  of  life,  the  aristocracy  of  strength  wait-  was  in  part  an  inheritance  from  a  gracious  deen,  announced  last  week,  was  given  last  Fri- 
ing  for  the  democracy  of  death.  In  the  fulness  father,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Porter — like  the  son,  day  afternoon  in  Adams  Chapel  of  Union  Sem- 
of  time,  the  loftiest  fall  to  earth ;  you  can  take  formerly  widely  known  and  beloved  in  Western  inary.  Dr.  Salmond  has  an  interesting  person- 
them  in  your  hand,  brush  them  from  your  New  York.  The  last  ten  years  of  Dr.  Porter’s  ality  of  the  strongly  Celtic  type,  his  ecnnoia- 

miuistry,  from  his  sixtieth  to  his  seventieth  tion  is  clear  and  his  delivery  simple  and  good, 
year,  were  given  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  We  regret  that  the  crowded  condition  of  our 
Phelps,'^ N.  Y. ^  columns  forbids  ns  to  give  an  outline  of  this 

I  Dr.  L.  Merrill  Miller  died  just  a  month  later  highly  interesting  discourse,  the  subject  of 
(Oct.  7),  at  his  home  in  Ogdensburgh — which  which  was  The  Theology  of  the  Nineteenth 
fine  town,  as  appeared  lately,  when  he  cele-  Century  and  its  Movements.  Especially  im- 
brated’the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  happy  portant  was  the  distinction  made  between  the 
pastorate  over  its  First  Church,  was  all  his  theology  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  oharac- 
parish,  for  the  time.  His  hand  was  with  terized  by  logic  and  that  of  the  nineteenth, 
anoe,  lavish  of  their  exuberant  wealth,  careless  every  man  who  wronghtTfor  the  good  of  tha^  notable  for  the  awakening  of  the  historic  sense, 
of  your  convenience,  reckless  of  your  lawns  community,  and  yet  such  was  his  zeal  and  in-  and  the  consequent  recognition  that  the  Bible 
and  in  league  with  wind-sprites  to  undo  your  dustry  that  his  special  charge,  his  own  pulpit  is  not  an  arsenal  of  domgatic  statements,  bnt 
tidying  with  fresh  and  limitless  litter.  Be-  and  church,  never  suffered,  but  were  always  the  record  of  a  revelation,  “the  great  march 
cause  in  towns  we  make  fires  to  consume  the  his  first  care.  The  Assembly’s  Minutes  of  this  of  God  with  humanity.’’  Historically  there 
leaves,  and  worry  ourselves  in  hunting  them  year  continues  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  have  been  three  views  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  a 
down,  there  is  a  way  of  forgetting  their  value,  roll  of  St. [Lawrence  Presbytery,  bnt  for  the  law  (held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church), 
and  consigning  a  dead  leaf  to  the  limbo  of  use-  last  time.  Opposite  it,  as  for  so  many  years,  that  it  is  a  dogmatic  manual,  held  by  the 
less  ncthings.  Superficially  we  treat  their  every  specification  is  filled— those  “added  on  early  Protestants,  and  that  it  is  the  record  of 
career  of  service  as  a  vain  and  empty  show,  examination’’ were  thirty-eight.  A  most  fruit-  a  revelation— the  gift  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

come  now  to  a  fitting  end.  Yet  in  all  truth  fnl  life,  even  to  its  last  year  and  day, was  his!  tury  to  the  Christian  Church.  But  this  does 

and  candor  we  most  praise  the  leaf  as  a  chief  The  Rev.  Alfred  0.  Boe,  who  died  in  his  re-  not  mean  that  the  Church  has  gone  beyond 
benefactor,  the  nurse  of  fruit,  the  forerunner  tirement  at  Manchester,  Conn. ,  September  28,  dogma.  Dr.  Salmond  warned  the  young  theo- 
of  the  coming  bliss,  the  patient  watcher  of  the  was  teacher  and  preacher  for  many  years ;  the  logian  not  to  yield  to  the  outcry  against  doc- 
progressive  year.  Heap  them  up,  kindle  your  former,  mainly,  until  the  war,  when  he  be-  trine.  “Have  a  definite  message,  *’  he  said, 

fires,  deluge  the  air  with  smoke;  and  yet  yon  came  a  chaplain  and  served  in  that  capacity,  as  The  churches  of  Great  Britain  are  now  look- 

light  a  pyre  for  something  good  and  heroic  in  did  his  brother,  E.  P.  Boe,  the  novelist,  to  the  ing  out  for  the  great  constructive  theologian 
its  perishing,  which  might  be  the  altar  of  your  plose  of  the  war.  Both  men  did  good  service,  along  these  lines.  Will  America  produce  him? 


October  31,  1901 
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Editorial  Notes 


The  religions  oatlook  in  the  great  and  grow* 
ing  snbnrban  towns  near  Now  York  is  very 
eheering.  Men  are  alert  in  bnsiness,  but  they 
are  bnsy  with  the  world  to  oome ;  they  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  politics,  bat  they  find  mnch  deeper  and 
keener  interest  in  questions  of  personal  oharao* 
ter  and  oatlook ;  women  are  alive  to  social 
duty,  bat  never  before  have  they  realized  as 
now,  the  paramoant  questions  qf  social  parity 
and  religions  stability  in  life  and  in  society. 

Whatever  men  have  said  or  felt  as  to  the 
possession  of  the  Philippines  by  oar  army  and 
navy,  the  missionary  question  is  opened  anew 
and  with  conditions  so  changed  as  to  be  revo* 
lationary.  Now  we  mast  meet  it  on  the  new 
and  not  on  the  old  basis.  Ooming  with  au¬ 
thority  in  the  line  of  conquest,  oar  churchmen 
mast  be  wholly  free  from  ths  spirit  of  "propa¬ 
ganda,  ’  ’  and  entirely  ander  the  primitive  im¬ 
pulse  of  Ohristianty. 


All  the  friends,  and  they  are  legion,  of  our 
good  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  gradually  re¬ 
covering  from  the  serious  illness  which  has 
followed  him  ever  since  his  return  from  Que¬ 
bec  over  a  month  ago.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  take  again  bis  full  pare 
in  the  forms  of  good  work  in  which  he  has 
done  noble  service  for  many  years. 


We  deeply  deplore  the  illness  of  Dr.  Fraser, 
pastor  of  the  venerable  First  Ohurch  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  and  trust  that  it  will  prove  but 
temporary.  The  Newark  papers  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  report  that  blood  poisoning  from  an 
ingrowing  nail  threatens  the  loss  of  the  limb. 
This  is  a  painful  shook  to  his  large  circle  of 
friends  and  to  the  larger  circle  of  his  minister¬ 
ial  acquaintance  and  church  associates  through¬ 
out  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
As  a  director  of  Union  Seminary  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  German  Theological  School 
at  Bloomfield,  Dr.  Fraser’s  duties  and  interests 
outside  his  own  parish  have  been  large  and  yet 
most  lovingly  and  promptly  served  for  many 
years.  He  will  be  remembered  in  this  time 
of  trial  and  enforced  retirement  with  pecu¬ 
liarly  warm  and  appreciative  regard. 


The  Evolution  and  Oulture  of  Forest  Growth 
was  discussed  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Bernhard 
Fernow  of  Cornell,  Director  of  our  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Forestry,  before  the  Oatlook  Club  of 
Montclair  at  its  first  meeting  for  the  season. 
A  theme  of  such  practical  moment,  handled  so 
well  by  an  expert  and  a  lover  of  the  woods, 
received  as  it  deserved,  the  enthusiastic  inter¬ 
est  and  attention  of  a  very  large  and  cultured 
assembly.  Such  lectures  are  vitally  servicea¬ 
ble  at  this  time ;  the  forest  question  is  more 
argent  than  at  any  other  period,  and  the 
awakening  of  attention,  the  giving  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  bringing  to  the  front  the  claims  and 
the  habits  of  trees  is  a  public  benefit  hardly 
to  be  over-estimated.  We  hope  that  Professor 
Fernow  may  be  heard  all  over  the  state  and 
that  forestry  as  a  science  and  an  art  may  be¬ 
come  at  once  a  popular  study,  a  primary  re¬ 
creation  and  a  personal  duty. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  feel  the  importance 
and  the  difiJcnlties  of  the  problems  which  arise 
from  existing  business  conditions,  the  relations 
of  labor  and  capital,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  must  realize  the  far  reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  fact  reported  last  week  by  our 
correspondent  from  San  Francisco,  that  the 
Episcopal  General  Convention  recently  in  ses¬ 
sion  appointed  a  standing  commission  of  bish¬ 
ops,  presbyters  and  laymen,  on  the  relations  of 


oapital  and  labor,  employers  and  employee.  It 
is  an  example  which  we  trust  that  our  own 
Church  will  follow  if  not  in  letter,  at  least  in 
spirit,  by  recognizing  more  vividly  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  in  part  a  social 
institution,  that  the  solidarity  of  mankind  is  a 
vital  fact,  late  to  be  apprehended  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  a  fact  as  old  as  humanity,  and 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  its  special  duties 
in  view  of  this  fact.  In  this  oonneotion  we 
may  mention  that  we  have  in  preparation  a 
series  of  papers  on  Social  Piety,  mainly  by  the 
younger  men  of  ability  in  our  Church.  The 
first  of  the  series  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Better  perhaps  than  any  other  method  of 
awakening  the  churches  is  that  adopted  by  the 
Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Babcock  in  the  Brown  Memorial  Church,  Bal¬ 
timore.  A  Committee  of  his  church  have  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Scofield  D.D.  of 
Northfield  Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Erdman 
D.D.  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  to  conduct  a  series 
of  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  on  the  Bible 
and  Bible  Study  daily  duriug  this  week  (Sun¬ 
day  excepted),  beginning  Tuesday,  October  29. 
All  students  of  God’s  Word  and  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  be  such,  are  invited  to  attend  and  to 
their  own  Bibles. 

There  is  not  one  reader  of  The  Evangelist 
however  remote  from  New  York  who  has  not 
been  stirred  with  sympathy  with  this  city  in 
the  loss  of  Dr.  Babcock  and  Dr.  Purves.  There 
is  indeed  not  one  who  is  not  himself  a  mourner 
with  us,  for  our  loss  is  the  loss  of  the  entire 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  not  of  it  only,  but 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout  all  the 
world.  Therefore  none  will  deem  that  we  are 
giving  undue  space  to  the  memory  of  these 
brothers  beloved,  though  we  return  week  after 
week  to  the  thought  of  them.  Next  week  we 
shall  give  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  John  De- 
Witt  of  Princeton  Seminary,  in  the  church  at 
Princeton  on  the  Sunday  after  Dr.  Purves’s 
death,  and  which  Dr.  DeWitt  has  only  lately 
been  able  to  give  us  a  copy.  Ibis  week  we 
give  in  addition  to  the  noble  tributes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Union,  the  words  spoken  a  week 
ago  by  Professor  Fagnani  at  the  Quill  Club  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Babcock,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Club.  _ 

EDITOR’S  TABLE  TALK 

Again  we  would  open  a  prize  competition  for 
the  six  weeks  beginning  with  our  next  issue, 
November  7.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the 
writer  of  the  one  best  paragraph,  but  the  para¬ 
graph  must  be  of  a  special  nature.  It  must  con¬ 
tain  an  item  of  neios.  The  news  may  be  per¬ 
sonal  or  it  may  concern  a  church  or  the  larger 
religious  interests  of  a  community,  but  it  must 
be  news,  it  must  be  of  general  and  not  merely 
local  interest,  it  must  be  not  a  bare  report, 
such  as  would  coine  under  our  department  of 
Ministers  and  Churches — in  which  the  briefer 
and  more  succinct  the  statement  the  better, 
but  it  must  be  so  narrated  as  to  be  litera¬ 
ture.  Farther,  it  must  be  told  in  a  single 
paragraph  of  not  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  words.  The  paragraphs 
must  be  signed  with  initials  only  and  must 
reach  this  office  at  latest  on  Tuesday  morning. 
The  prize  will  be  any  book  worth  no  more  than 
a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Yale’s  President  is  now  a  layman.  Good, 
first  class  laymen  are  in  demand  everywhere. 
What  a  grand  forward  movement  was  made 
when  our  Christian  Colleges  broke  loose  from 
the  old  traditional  idea  that  they  were  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  men  for  one  profession — 
the  ministry  I  Some  may  lament  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  has  declined ; 
but  let  ns  rather  rejoice  that  the  number  of 
educated  and  well  trained  Christian  laymen  is 
on  the  increase.  The  churches  need  them  as 


much  as  ministers.  What  could  Moses  have 
done  without  Aaron  and  Hur,  Caleb  and  Joshna? 

The  newspapers  say  the  White  House  will 
be  more  cheerful  than  it  has  been  for  twenty 
years,  because  our  new  President  has  half  a 
dozen  children.  We  are  glad  of  it  and  trust  it 
will  be  an  ideal  family,  a  model  for  the  whole 
nation.  What  would  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Christmas  and  the  Fourth  of  July  be  without 
children  I  Every  home  needs  them. 

The  trees  are  getting  ready  for  the  storms 
and  snows  of  winter.  Nearly  all  the  sails  are 
hauled  down,  leaving  the  bare  poles  and  rig¬ 
ging  to  outride  the  ooming  tempests.  Whoever 
has  neglected  his  duty  toward  God  until  the 
Indian  summef  of  life,  would  better  take  final 
warning  and  set  his  house  in  order. 

When  the  Dakotahs  entered  the  galaxy  of 
States,  they  came  in  as  Prohibition  states — and 
one  of  our  Western  contemporaries  remarked: 
"The  Puritans  are  in  the  Northwest."  Our 
recent  Dakotah  number  bears  out  this  truth. 

For  several  years  New  York  Synod  has  con¬ 
fined  its  business  to  the  morning  hours  and  left 
the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  free  to  pop¬ 
ular  addresses.  Othej  Synods  are  trying  the 
better  plan. 

The  lamented  Sabatier  has  said,  "Man  is  in¬ 
curably  religious.  ’  ’  Of  all  the  creatures  of  God 
only  man  worships.  His  religion  differentiates 
him  from  the  animals  with  whom  he  holds 
other  attributes  in  common.  Endowment  im¬ 
plies  responsibility.  If  it  is  a  duty  to  develop 
the  body  and  to  cultivate  the  mind,  it  is  a 
duty  to  give  the  soul  appropriate  opportunities 
for  growth.  That  the  religious  capacity  may 
be  developed  man  should  keep  himself  persis¬ 
tently  in  contact  with  religious  infiuences. 
This  educative  function  belongs  in  large  part 
to  the  church.  Pascal  said  that  if  men  would 
observe  ceremonies  and  take  holy  water  the 
rest  would  of  itself  appear,  which  was  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  a  vital  truth.  The  formalities  of 
ritual  put  men  into  "the  mechanical  attitude 
of  piety;"  the  consequent  reaction  will  stimu¬ 
late  the  spiritual  impulses.  To  neglect  relig¬ 
ious  exercises  is  to  dwarf  the  one  faculty  that 
man  does  not  share  with  the  brutes. 

You  may  enter  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  or 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Eentucky,  or  some  great 
Labyrinth  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  where 
an  infinite  number  of  roads  branch  off  in  every 
direction,  and  occasionally  cross  each  other 
again.  You  may  possibly  trace  your  way  in 
the  dark  and  without  a  guide  over  these  devi¬ 
ous  ways,  and  emerge  safely  into  the  light  and 
open  ground.  But  no  pains  will  ever  make  it 
possible  to  trace  out  the  course  through  all  its 
ramifications,  and  to  all  its  conclusions,  of  a 
single  deed  or  word  or  thought,  good  or  evil. 
And  yet  how  thoughtlessly  many  of  us  live,  as 
if  each  action  were  final  in  itself.  Every  inci¬ 
dent  of  life  is,  if  we  knew  it,  eternal  in  its 
consequences  for  weal  or  woe. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Fulmer  of  Baltimore  is  to  be 
installed  over  the  First  Church  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  November  6.  Dr.  Freeman  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  has  supplied  the  pulpit  for  the 
last  two  Sabbaths.  This  old  church  has  suf¬ 
fered  for  its  conservatism  in  the  midst  of  a 
iberal  community,  but  it  enjoys  its  position 
so  honestly  and  heartily  as  to  command  respect 
and  good  will. 


The  Rev.  Y.  E.  Beshgetoor  of  Linden,  Mich. , 
has  accepted  the  unanimous  call  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Richland,  Mich.,  and  may 
be  addressed  in  future  at  the  latter  place. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  MEETING  AT 
HARTFORD 

Edward  Hanttlnr  Endd 

If  not  the  beet,  certainly  none  better. 
Marked  from  beginning  to  end  by  a  deep  epirit- 
nal  tone  wae  this  great  gathering.  That  the 
“Lore  of  Ohriet”  still  “constrains  men,  and 
that  mightily  is  apparent.  Not  only  to  pray 
for  missions  bat  to  pay  for  missions.  Minis¬ 
ters  who  preach  illnstrated  the  equally  fine  art 
of  practicing.  Laymen  who  lead  and  women 
who  work  vied  each  with  tbe  other  in  gener- 
oas  rivalry.  Fifty-three  thousand  dollars  in 
fifty-three  minutes— a  depressing  debt  of  over 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  heroically  and 
hilariously  haudled.  Without  premeditation 
or  plan,  but  better  still,  because  the  Holy 
Spirit  manifestly  controlled  and  guided  those 
who  spoke  aud  those  who  gave,  was  this  great 
debt  laid  asiae  to  give  place  to  nnobstructed 
larger  work  for  the  foreign  field.  This  act  of 
generous  aud  loyal  interest  in  the  coming  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom  was  by  no  means  the  great¬ 
est  event  of  the  Board  meeting.  The  rather 
was  it  the  logical  outcome  of  a  quiet  and  ever 
deepening  spiritual  condition. 

It  began  with  strong,  clear,  and  ringing  mes¬ 
sage  of  President  E.  D.  Eaton  of  Beloit  in  the 
annual  sermon.  His  closing  words  were  these : 
“The  missionary  enterprise  is  the  most  note¬ 
worthy,  as  it  is  the  noblest  expression  of  tbe 
highest  life  of  the  modern  world.  To  this 
Christ  calls  ns  by  his  loving,  masterful  voice. 
For  this  he  animates  ns  by  the  things  we  hear 
and  see— these  new  and  glorious  marvels  of  a 
vitalizing  and  redeeming  Gospel.  Why  tarry  we 
in  a  dim,  chill  prison  of  incertitude?  Out  in 
the  open  is  our  place,  where  God  is  in  the  field, 
and  the  conquering  Saviour  leads  ever  on¬ 
ward.  ’  ’  This  thought  was  the  dominant  note 
throughout  all  the  meetings.  It  was  this  mili¬ 
tant  note  which  became  tbe  key  to  prayer,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  appeal.  It  was  likewise  to  be  found 
in  tbe  report  brought  direct  from  the  field  by 
the  fifty  or  more  missionaries  present.  Many 
of  these  spoke  with  great  encouragement  of 
their  work.  The  annual  survey  of  the  work 
was  given  by  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  showing 
eleven  stations,  viz:  Four  in  China— North 
China,  Foochow,  Shansi  and  South  Chintu 
Three  in  Africa — the  Zulu,  East  Africa  and 
West  Africa.  Two  in  the  Pacific  Islands— 
Micronesia  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Western 
and  Central  Turkey.  The  work  in  India, 
Japan,  Austria  and  Spain  is  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  cheer — while  China  can  never  go 
back  to  its  old  seclusion.  One  statement  of 
Dr.  Smith  will  strengthen  the.heart  of  every 
true  Christian  who  has  had  an  interest  in 
China  in  these  recent  months.  “It  is  not 
beyond  reasonable  expectation  that  we  are 
upon  the  eve  of  tbe  greatest  missionary 
epoch,  not  in  the  history  of  China  alone,  but 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  ’  ’  Why  should  not 
the  Churoh  of  Christ  work  and  pray  and  give 
as  though  this  were  actually  coming,  and  then 
God  will  provide  the  ways  and  means. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  scenes,  to  the 
writer  at  least,  was  tbe  setting  apart  by  prayer 
of  ten  new  missionaries.  After  each  of  these 
had  made  a  brief  address  in  which  there  was 
the  true  ring  of  devotion  to  Christ  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  high  honor  and  privilege  thus 
given,  that  beloved  and  honored  pastor  of 
Hartford  and  favorite  son  of  Yale,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Twiohell,  offered  a  tender  and  beauti¬ 
ful  prayer.  Many  moistened  eyes  and  grateful 
hearts  watched  this  impressive  scene. 

Among  the  group  of  new  workers  was  the 
Rev.  Leroy  Ostrander,  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
manse  from  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  who  goes  as  a 
teacher  with  his  soon-to-be-bride,  to  a  College 
in  Turkey.  His  was  a  remarkably  fine  spirited 
and  clear  address.  Both  he  rad  most  of  tbe 


other  men  were  graduates  of  Hartford  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Among  the  great  addresses  given  was  that 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  E.  Herrick  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Churoh,  Boston,  whose  subject  was  The  Func¬ 
tion  of  Tragedy  in  Christian  Missions.  He 
pointed  out  the  great  truth  that  the^Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  Missionary  Movement  is  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  The  self-oonsoionsnss  of  the 
raoe  has  risen  within  the  last  half  century  into 
a  new  stage.  There  is  a  new  philosophy  of 
history.  It  is  the  picture  of  humanity  strug- 
ging  toward  some  diviner  life.  The  human 
aspiration  and  the  scientific  ideal  are  becoming 
ident  oal.  Tbe  push  of  humanity  for  a  diviner 
fe  has  always  been  tragic.  .  .  .  When  the 
whole  spirit  of  a  new  age  sets  itself  to  trans- 
use  and  transform  tbe  inveterate  character  of 
venerable  and  ethnic  custom ;  when  Christian 
simplicity  and  parity  of  life  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  meets  popular  habit  and  entrenched  tra¬ 
dition,  and  systems  of  elaborated  thought,  not 
n  isolated  instances,  but  as  great  climatic  cur¬ 
rents  of  atmosphere  and  tide  set  upon  some 
long  stretch  of  frozen  coast,  then  are  loosed 
all  the  elements  of  the  cyclone  and  the  earth¬ 
quake.  Even  governments  become  involved  in 
the  confiict.  The  age  long  tragedy  of  Missions 
has  its  first  if  not  its  grandest  function,  not 
with  the  Pagan  world,  but  with  Christianity 
itself.  The  giving  of  life  so  recent  in  China 
is  the  truest  gain,  the  eternal  enrichment  of  tbe 
Church  of  Christ.” 

These  great  utterances  were  only  gems  here 
and  there  of  a  truly  great  and  classic  address. 
It  reminded  ns  of  tbe  return  of  Dr.  Richard 
Btorrs,  and  Dr.  Herrick  at  times  is  not  unlike 
him  both  in  matter  and  manner. 

Two  other  great  addresses  were  those  of  Drs. 
Cadman  and  Campbell  Morgan.  Tbe  former 
is  a  mighty  accession  to  tbe  already  strong 
ranks  of  Congregaionalism  and  Greater  New 
York  may  well  rejoice  in  possessing  him.  Dr. 
Morgan  is  matchless.  Few  if  any  man  to-day 
grapples  truth  and  present  in  a  simpler,  clearer 
and  more  forceful  way  than  does  this  son  of 
England,  who  is  to  be,  we  believe,  an  ever  in- 
creaing  blessing  to  all  aggressive  evangelical 
work  in  the  Btates. 

In  President  Samuel  Capen  LL.D.  tbe  Board 
has  found  a  most  wise,  far  sighted,  generous 
and  spiritually  minded  leader.  His  clear  busi¬ 
ness  insight  and  method,  his  conservative  wis¬ 
dom,  his  Christlike  spirit,  combine  to  make 
him  a  truly  valuable  bead  of  so  great  a  work. 
Associated  with  him  as  towers  of  strength  in 
these  meetings  as  well  as  in  all  the  varied  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Board’s  work  are  the  two  Hop¬ 
kinses— Col.  Charles  H.  of  Boston  and  Dr.  Henry 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  so  often  reminds 
of  his  venerable  father.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins. 

Dr.  Howard  Bliss  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Belden 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  are  fast  winning  their 
spurs  as  leading  men  in  like  gatherings. 

The  inspiring  Forward  Movement  with  Dr. 
Lucian  O.  Warner  as  chairman,  and  Luther  D. 
Wishard  as  its  executive  worker,  shows  jnighty 
deeds  accomulished.  As  a  result  eighty-two 
churches  and  three  individuals  are  supporting 
their  own  missionary. 

As  we  close  this  fragmentary  account,  re¬ 
membering  the  recent  incident  in  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ament  of  China  and  Mark  Twain  of 
Hartford  and  tbe  Universe  were  participants, 
the  writer  is  keenly  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  careful  estimate  of  Dr.  Ament’s  address 
from  tbe  Hartford  Courant.  In  part  it  says : 
“His  was  a  brilliant  and  forcible  and  im¬ 
mensely  instructive  review  of  a  complicated 
and  often  confused  situation.  It  was  both 
philosophical  and  statesmanlike,  and  it  was 
full  of  that  broad  and  truly  religious  feeling 
that  recognizes  an  ethical  kinship  even  where 
the  evangelical  basis  is  lacking.  If  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ament  correctly  represents  the  dominant 


note  of  American  missionary  labor  in  China, 
this  country  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
that  we  have  missionaries  there.” 

In  view  of  this  and  similar  tributes  what  a 
unique  and  splendid  chance  Mr.  Clemens  is 
missing  in  not  rising  to  the  opportunity  of  his 
life  to  put  himself  squarely  on  record  for 
great  sealed  action,  for  manly  confession  of 
unfair  criticism,  and  for  a  sympathy  with  the 
truly  heroic  lives  who  are  the  true  makers  of 
many  a  national  life— tbe  earnest,  intelligent 
missionary. 

Dsdham,  Mabs.,  Oct.  27, 1901. 


MALTBIE  DAVENPORT  BABCOCK 
Enlory  ty  Prof.  Charles  F.  Fagnanl  D.D. 

At  a  meetlDg  of  the  QniLiti  Club,  October  17.  1001. 

The  master  of  the  Temple  said  over  the  grave 
of  Belden,  “If  learning  could  have  kept  a  man 
alive,  our  brother  had  not  died.” 

We  can  adapt  these  words  to  Dr.  Babcock 
and  say,  “If  loveliness  of  character  could  have 
kept  a  man  alive,  our  brother  had  not  died.” 
My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Babcock  has  marked 
an  era  in  my  life.  He  made  upon  me  an  im¬ 
pression  such  as  no  other  man  has  made.  To 
me,  as  to  multitudes  of  others,  he  was  a  per¬ 
sonality  that  cannot  be  duplicated.  Nature 
made  him  and  then  broke  the  mold.  He  was 
a  battery  surcharged  with  divine  forces.  Di¬ 
vine  vitality  oversowed  from  him.  His  was 
life  abundant,  manifold,  affluent.  His  was  an 
incandescent  personality. 

On  Bunday,  December  9,  1900,  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  service  in  his  prayer  he  said,  ‘  ‘  We  have 
seen  in  him  (Jesus)  and  in  some  Christians  we 
know,  the  life  we  want  to  live.”  He  himself 
was  pre-eminently  one  of  these  Christians. 

“  His  life  grew  fragrant  with  the  inner  soul. 

And  weary  folk  who  passed  him  on  the  street. 

Saw  Christ’s  love  beam  from  out  the  wistful  eyes 
And  had  new  confidence  in  Uod  and  man.” 

The  secret  of  his  wondrous  infinenoe  was 
that  he  made  God  attractive.  He  helped 
men  to  fall  in  love  with  God.  And  then 
there  was  the  marvel  of  his  preaching.  It 
is  easy  to  preach  to  Presbyterians;  it  is 
easy  to  preach  to  Episcopalians,  and  to  Metho¬ 
dists  and  Baptists;  yes,  to  Protestants  and  to 
occidentals.  But  what  is  intended  for  Presby¬ 
terians  will  not  be  relished  by  Episcopalians, 
and  the  Catholic  will  not  be  reached  by  what 
is  addressed  to  Protestants.  But  this  man 
Babcock  so  preached  that  every  man  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile,  ori¬ 
ental  or  occidental  felt  that  what  was  said 
was  meant  for  him,  and  adapted  to  him,  and 
he  was  stimulated  and  inspired  and  went  forth 
determined  to  live  henceforth  upon  a  higher 
plane.  For  Babcock  addressed  himself  to  the 
universal  heart  of  man  and  there  was  no  hu¬ 
man  heart  but  responded  to  the  appeal.  Thus 
it  was  that  Jesus  preached  and  this  is  the 
preaching  that  men  and  women  everywhere 
and  always  will  hear  gladly. 

What  an  idealist  was  Babcock!  How  real 
to  him  was  the  next  world.  This  life  the 
school,  the  life  to  come  the  great  thing  for 
which  this  was  but  preparation.  There  are 
some  lines  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  that  always 
remind  me  of  him  and  of  his  attitude  toward 
death  and  the  beyond: 

“  The  daisy  follows  soft  the  sun. 

And  when  his  golden  walk  is  done. 

Sits  shyly  at  his  feet. 

He.  waking,  finds  the  fiower  near, 

•  Wherefore,  marauder,  art  thou  here  ?’ 

‘  Because,  sir.  love  is  sweet  ’ 

J  We  are  the  flower.  Thou  the  sun. 

Forgive  us  if  as  days  decline 
We  m  arer  eteal  to  Toee. 

Wnamored  of  the  parting  west. 

The  peace,  the  flight,  tbe  amethyst. 

Night's  possibility.” 

How  buoyed  up  and  elate  he  was  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  that  nearer  approach  to  God  that  the 
night  would  bring,  with  its  wondrous  possibil¬ 
ities.  That  night  has  come,  night  for  us  to 
whom  his  loss  is  irreparable,  but  glorious  day 
for  him.  His  radiant  personality  is  still  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  congenial  service  of  his  God  and 
Saviour,  while  we  bless  God  that  we  were 
permitted  to  know  such  a  man. 
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An  Address  delivered  at  the  Opening  Service  of  the 
Sixtr-sixth  Academic  Year  of  The  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  by  the 

Rev.  Professor  Qrorob  WilXiIAM  Knox,  D.D., 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  September  26,  1901 

The  agitation  for  a  change  in  the  confes- 
flional  BtatementB  of  the  PreBbyterian  Ohnrch  is 
significant  of  a  widespread  nnrest.  Even 
though  formal  discnsBion  be  not  elsewhere  bo 
prominent,  yet  thronghont  the  Ohnrch  nni- 
versal  there  is  discontent  and  a  feeling  that 
“the  times  are  ont  of  joint.  ”  Painfully  slow 
progress  is  made  in  winning  the  world  to  onr 
Lord  and  the  question  is  raised  whether  Ohris- 
tianity  so  much  as  holds  its  own. 

Were  this  the  result  of  some  determined  at¬ 
tack  or  becanse  of  some  nnnsnal  obstacle  in 
the  way,  the  Church  wonld  put  forth  its 
strength  with  faith  nndannted  as  to  the  issue, 
bnt  never  before  was  there  so  little  violent  op¬ 
position,  never  before  were  there  so  many  open 
doors,  and  never  before  were  snch  vast  resonrces 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Ohnrch.  N  or  are  we  chiefly 
troubled  by  denominational  and  party  strifes, 
for  these  are  few  and  without  nnnsnal  bitter¬ 
ness,  bnt  the  difficulty  is  in  fundamental  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  creed  itself.  Protestants,  advocates 
of  the  broadest  edncation,  champions  of  free 
thonght,  open  to  the  intelleotnal  currents  of 
the  age,  feel  an  infinence  which  makes  them 
hesitate.  The  widening  separation  between 
traditional  theology  and  the  scientific  cnltnre 
of  onr  times  produces  a  semi-paralysis  of  faith. 

If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound  who 
shall  prepare  himself  for  battle,  and  if  the 
children  of  the  Ohnrch  doubt  who  shall  ^  hear 
their  meisage? 

In  certain  quarters  it  is  true  there  is  a  re¬ 
newal  of  confidence  and  a  belief  that  conflict 
is  passed  and  a  new  period  of  peace  and  prog¬ 
ress  begnn,  bnt  the  peace  wonld  seem  to  b^ 
only  the  quiet  after  the  battles  of  the  hal 
century  past,  with  science  victorious  all  along 
the  line  and  the  Ohnrch  ready  neither  to  renew 
the  conflict  nor  to  consider  serionsly  the  actual 
sitnation.  There  can  be  no  well  grounded  hope 
as  to  the  future  and  no  hopefnl  appeal  to  the 
present  until  the  Ohnrch  once  more  sees  clearly 
the  truth  it  must  teach,  and  is  able  to  state 
with  deepest  conviction  the  message  it  has 
received.  Meanwhile  discnssion,  and  not  mis¬ 
placed  ccnfidence  and  premature  peace,  is  onr 
need  if  we  are  to  win  triumphs  in  the  time  to 
come. 

The  problem  for  the  Ohnrch  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  great  questions  of  the  paat,  of 
Oalvinism  and  Arminianism,  of  sacraments  and 
orders,  of  ritual  and  organization,  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  and  the  atonement ;  nor  is  it  among  the 
questions  so  sharply  debated  in  recent  years, 
of  authenticity  and  inerrancy,  of  inspiration 
and  revelation.  All  thebe,  important  and 
connected  not  remotely  with  the  essential 
truths  of  onr  religion,  are  not  central,  and  their 
answer  will  not  decide  onr  issne. 

For  we  are  concerned  with  the  greatest  of 
problems  debated  through  the  ages.  Back  from 
all  outworks,  back  through  all  interior  lines  of 
defence  we  have  been  forced,  and  the  question 
of  all  questions  is  once  more  raised  within  the 
confines  of  the  Church  itself.  What  think  we 
of  Qod? 

The  situation  is  not  arbitrary.  It  is  not  de¬ 
vised  by  any  set  of  men.  It  is  not  thrnst  npon 
ns  by  atheists,  nor  planned  by  wicked  men 
who  wonld  cast  aside  Jehovah’s  bands  from 
them,  or  does  it  arise  from  the  restless  onrios- 
ity  of  philosophers  intent  on  some  new  thing. 
Nor  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  the  outcome  of 
the  donbt,  or  ignorance,  or  bigotry,  or  ration¬ 


alism,  or  traditionalism  of  the  Church.  It  is 
formed  by  the  great  intellectual  movement  of 
onr  age  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  is  forced 
npon  ns  because  the  Church  is  not  asleep  in  a 
cloister,  bnt  participates  .-in  the  interests  of 
living  men.  Great  historic  movements  beyond 
man’s  control  meet  together  and  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  we  ask  ourselves  again.  What  think 
we  of  God? 

The  importance  of  the  question  needs  no  dis¬ 
cussion.  Religion  for  any  individual  is  com¬ 
munion  with  the  God  he  knows.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  God  is  his  theology,  its  adoration 
is  his  worship  and  obedience  to  its  commands 
is  his  rule  of  life.  The  central  religions  fact 
is  communion  with  God,  or  in  more  technical 
language,  it  is  the  realization  in  experience  of 
the  truth  set  forth  in  creed. 

This  inner  reality  finds  expression  in  acts  of 
praise,  worship  and  obedience,  and  its  content 
is  expressed  in  creed  and  confession.  Without 
experience  worship  is  a  vain  form,  bnt  none¬ 
theless,  the  experience  itself  can  be  fully  real 
only  through  appropriate  expression.  So,  too, 
theology  without  the  living  experience  is  the 
most  formal  and  unsatisfying  of  philosophies; 
bnt,  equally,  experience  separated  from  the 
conceptions  embodied  in  confession  and  creed  is 
empty,  a  thing  impossible,  a  feeling  without 
contents.  The  three,  worship,  theology  and 
experience  are  indissolnbly  bound  together  in 
the  unity  of  feeling,  thonght  and  will. 

Thus  it  is  that  experience  varies  with  the 
various  objects  worshipped,  and  equally,  the 
object  worshipped  varies  with  onr  varying  ex¬ 
perience.  Indeed  the  two  are  opposite  sides  of 
one  reality,  to  be  wholly  separated  at  onr  peril. 
As  the  old  saying  teaches  that  the  same  thing 
done  by  different  men  is  not  the  same  thing, 
so  may  we  say  of  ourselves.  The  same  experi¬ 
ence  at  different  times  and  under  differing 
circumstances  is  not  the  same  experience. 
That  which  we  call  the  seme  varies  with  onr 
varying  oonscionsness.  So  we  have  learned 
that  there  is  no  general  reason,  everywhere 
and  always  the  same,  bnt  reason  differing  in 
method,  contents  and  principles,  a  reason  oc¬ 
cidental  and  a  reason  oriental,  a  reason  differ¬ 
ing  with  race  and  age  and  nation,  indeed,  in 
some  degree  with  every  individual.  So  is  it 
emphatically  with  religion.  Religion  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  almost  meaningless,  a  religion  reduced 
to  the  lowest  terms  and  defecated  to  a  trans¬ 
parency.  A  religion  according  to  Oonfnoius, 
or  according  to  Buddha,  or  according  to  the 
lowest  savage  tribes,  we  know,  bnt  religion  in 
general,  this  we  know  only  to  discover  that  it 
is  merely  a  verbal  classifioation,  a  starting 
point  for  real  thought.  For  no  general  term 
can  give  ns  the  fnllness  of  the  most  meagre 
concrete  reality,  still  less  of  God.  He  cannot 
be  known  by  generalizing  one  result  of  our 
studies  of  all  the  gods,  nor  can  onr  religion 
consist  in  the  realization  of  so  artificial  an  ab¬ 
straction  in  experience.  No  lesson  taught  by 
the  science  of  comparative  religion  is  plainer 
than  this. 

Each  great  religion  has  its  object  of  supreme 
adoration  and  its  own  form  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence.  In  every  great  historic  religions  com¬ 
munity  are  men  learned  in  scriptures  and 
philosophy,  bnt  finding  pleasure  solely  in  the 
intelleotnal  pnrsnit;  in  all  are  many  who  are 
devoted  in  form  only,  going  with  the  mnlti- 
tnde  who  keep  holy  day ;  bnt  in  all  alike  are 
some  who  verify  in  experience  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  ureed.  In  these  men  religion 
lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  From  them 
only  can  we  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the  re¬ 
ligions  symbols  and  they  only  are  competent 


witnesses  to  the  faith.  Thus  it  is  not  by  com¬ 
paring  true  Christians  with  hypocrites  and 
formalists  in  other  religions,  bnt  only  by  com¬ 
paring  the  best  with  the  best,  saints  with  saints, 
that  we  can  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
differing  faiths. 

Thns  comparing,  we  cannot  find  that  all  alike 
worship,  under  varying  names,  the  same  su¬ 
preme  being  or  that  all  alike  seek  the  same 
great  end.  Such  a  generalization  makes  an  ab¬ 
stract  Infinite  supreme  and  finds  worship  truest 
as  it  is  most  emptied  of  all  positive  content, 
and  religions  experience  at  highest  to  be  a 
vague  indescribable  state  of  feeling,  best  of  all 
if  so  vague  that  no  positive  term  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  Bnt  such  theology,  whose  highest 
word  is  the  Unknowable,  and  such  worship, 
mysticism  in  its  purest  form,  is  not  the  actual 
religious  experience  disclosed  by  the  study  of 
living  representatives  of  the  ethnic  faiths. 
Buddhist  and  Oonfnoianist  neither  worship 
the  same  being  nor  seek  the  same  end,  and  the 
great  Chinese  philosophers  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  (A.D. )  were  right  in  breaking  the  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  two  religions  which  had 
lasted  for  a  thousand  years.  What  Confnoins 
affirmed,  Buddha  denied,  and  the  highest  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Buddhist  appeared  the  act  of  a  mad¬ 
man  to  the  followers  of  the  Uage.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  religions  problem  cannot  be  found 
in  melting  down  differences  into  an  undiffer¬ 
entiated,  colorless,  all  embracing  unity.  Such 
a  process  in  physics  gives  ns  chaos  instead  of 
kosmos,  in  psychology  the  first  stirrings  of  life 
in  the  infant  and  in  religion,  at  best  only  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  the  mature  religions 
life  has  come.  Nor  can  we  combine  more  pos¬ 
itively  the  elements  of  the  differing  religions, 
for  syncretism  is  always  weak,  bearing  within 
itself  a  contradiction  which  ends  in  death.  A 
religion  of  all  religions  either  annexes  all  to 
one  or  saves  all  at  the  expense  of  losing  in  each 
precisely  that  which  is  best  worth  saving. 

Not  then  by  generalization  nor  by  syncretism, 
bnt  by  differentiation  must  we  seek  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  onr  problem.  And  if  we  still  dream  of 
some  higher  unity,  it  shall  be  won  as  each  is 
true  to  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  and  as  each  re¬ 
ligion  and  each  individual  clearly  defines  the 
object  of  his  adoration  in  his  thonght  and  real¬ 
izes  it  in  his  experience.  We  would  then  em¬ 
phasize  the  adjective  and  study  the  problem  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

No  donbt  we  are  agreed  in  this,  bnt  if  we 
are  thns  to  differentiate,  if  the  way  to  God  is 
not  by  compromise  with  Buddha  or  Confucius 
or  the  Hindu  faith,  we  cannot  stop  at  this 
point  bnt  must  follow  it  to  the  end. 

What,  tnen,  does  the  Christian  worship? 
The  answer  is  not  doubtful,  God.  He  is  the 
centre  of  onr  theology,  to  know  him  is  the  re¬ 
ligions  life,  to  praise  him  and  pray  to  him  is 
worship,  and  to  obey  him  is  morality.  How 
then,  is  he  made  known?  Dwell  a  moment  on 
the  question,  for  the  word  carries  further  not 
at  all.  “All  men  yearn  after  the  gods.’’  What 
does  the  word  God  mean  to  ns,  to  Christians? 

How  do  we  learn  of  him?  Again  the  answer 
is  unquestioned,  through  Christ.  So  the 
Church  believes,  “Light  of  light,  very  God  of 
very  God.’’  So  the  Scriptures  testify,  “He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,  how 
sayest  thou  then  show  ns  the  Father?’’  To  ns, 
though  God  spake  to  the  fathers  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners, 
yet  is  his  message  through  his  Son  who  is  the 
effulgence  of  his  glory  and  the  very  image  of 
his  substance.  As  the  Christian  sees  this  glory 
he  exclaims,  '  ‘  My  Lord  and  my  God.  ’  ’ 

Bnt  though  the  answer  is  so  obvious,  writ  so 
large  npon  the  page  we  call  the  Word  of  God, 
yet  as  matter  of  fact  theology  has  traveled  by 
quite  a  different  road.  In  general,  we  may 
say,  it  has  sought  to  go  up  through  nature  to 
(Continued  on  paos  tSt.) 
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Dodge,  of  NewTork,  that  these  words  were  spo¬ 
ken. 

Nor  has  this  institntion  disappointed  its 
founders.  In  1866,  the  College  was  opened  with 
a  class  of  sixteen  members,  to-day  there  are 
enrolled  six  hundred  students — coming  from 


.  Here  the  first  building  will  rise  in 
commanding  proportions,  and  like  a  city  set  on 
a  hill,  or  as  the  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of 
this  harbor,  will  be'  one  of  the  first  objects 
which  will  meet  the  eye  of  the  stranger  enter¬ 
ing  the  port  of  Beirut.  But  more  than  that, 
we  trust  it  will  be  a  centre  of  light  and  infin- 
ence  which  (like  streams  in  the  desert)  shall 
give  moral  life  and  beauty  to  the  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  of  Syria,  as  from  year  to  year  shall  go 
forth  young  men  graduated  with  honor  and 
filled  with  a  desire  to  communicate  to  others 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired.  ” 

It  was  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  1871.  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  by  the  Hon.  William  E. 


Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Syria— and 
its  hosts  of  graduates,  scattered  throughout  the 
various  walks  of  life,  form  a  veritable  army  of 
progress  in  the  Levant.  Its  inceptive  teaching 
force  of  one  Ameriau,  one  Arabic  and  one 
French  instructor  has  grown  by  degrees  into  a 
Faculty  of  twenty - 
six  American  pro¬ 
fessors  and  tutors, 
two  adjunct-profes¬ 
sors  of  French  and 
fourteen  Arabic  and 
Turkish  teachers. 

From  the  cramped 
rented  quarters  of 
the  first  few  years 
the  work  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  commodious 
buildings  owned  by 
the  College  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  numbCf 
of  these  structures 
has  increased  from 
one  to  ^twelve  in 
thirty  years,  while 
building,  operations 
are  still  progressing. 

These  edifices  are 
tastefully  scattered 
over  a  site  covering 

thirty-five  acres,  which  is  beautifully  located 
on  a  promontory  ‘  ‘  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Lebanon  mountains.  ’  ’  The  views  from  the 
campus  including  the  Mediterranean,  St. 
George’s  Bay,  the  city  of  Beirut  and  pictur¬ 
esque  Lebanon  challenges  comparison  with 
the  approach  by  sea  to  Naples  and  Mt  Vesuvius. 

According  to  the  original  plans,  natives  ware 
to  obtain  in  their  own  country,  in  their  own 
language,  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  thorough 
literary,  scientific,  and  professional  education. 
The  institntion  was  to  be  conducted  on  princi¬ 
ples  strictly  evangelical  but  not  sectarian,  with 
doors  open  to  the  youth  of  every  Oriental  scet 
and  nationality,  and  students  while  elevated 


intellectually  and  spiritually  were  not  to  ba 
expected  to  change  materially  their  native  cus¬ 
toms.  The  hope  was  entertained  that  much  of 
the  instruction  might  at  once  be  intrusted  to- 
pious  and  competent  natives,  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  the  teaching  could  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  been  raised  up  by  the  Oollega 
itself. 

As  projected,  the  Syrism  Protestant  Oollega 
would  have  performed  a  good  and  noble  task 
in  securing  to  the  Levantine  youth  a'^thorough 
Christian  and  classical  education.  But  outside 
of  limited  church  circles  it  would  not  have 
commanded  special  attention  amongst  Ameri¬ 
cans,  nor  in  the  world  at  large. 

How  many  Americans  are,  indeed,  familiar 
with  the  patient,  silent,  and  yet  grandly  effica¬ 
cious  labors  of  their  countrymen  and  fcountry- 
women  in  this  land  ever  since  1823?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  asked  invidiously  or  in  a  spirit  of 
fault-finding.  Perhaps  it  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  “Book  of  Books’’  was  transla¬ 
ted  into  Arabic  byAmerican  missionaries  and 
printed  at  the  American  Press  in  Beirut  in 
1865.  But  beyond  that— of  the  faithful  efforts 
all  over  this  Empire,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Euphrates,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Red  Sea, 
these  seventy-five  years,  by  men  and  women 
of  our  blood  leading  heroic  lives  of  denial 
and  sacrifice  —  and  the  fruits  thereof — what 
does  the  general  public  know — how  much”  for¬ 
sooth,  does  it  care?  The  regeneration  of 
the  Orient  is  a  beautiful  phrase,  but  “it  is 
none  of  my  business.’’ 

But,  tempora  mutantur — and  somehow  the 
Syrian  Protestant  Oollege  did  not  exactly  fol¬ 
low  the  prescribed  path.  Nor  did  perhaps  the 
United  States  in  acquiring  the  Philippines. 
But  what  of  it?  Who  is  there  to  oombr ,  'des¬ 
tiny?  Under  wise  leaders,  made  wise:  jx- 

perience,  a  university  has  been  develop  jU  of 
an  aspect  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  first 
sketches. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss,  its  President  from 
its  birth  until  this  day,  once  said:“It  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  heathen  to  enter  our  Oolle  ge ;  it  is 
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possible  he  may  go  out  a  heathen ;  but  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  remain  long  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  laws  of 
God  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  world.  ’’ 
This  holds  good  to-day,  and  will  ever  so  con- 
tinne.  The  whole  influence  of  the  institntion 
stands  squarely  for  Christianity  and  for  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  and  of  our  Puri¬ 
tan  ancestors. 

It  is  patent,  however,  to  the  observer  that 
the  purely  educational  phases  of  its  mission  are 
steadily  gaining  the  ascendency,  and  further 
that  the  idea  of  orientalizing  the  establish¬ 
ment  has  been  “indefinitely  postponed.’’  In 
1884,  Arabic  was  displaced  by  English  as  the 
medium  of  instruction.  Instead  of  the  institn- 
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tion  being  left  largely  to  native  management 
the  number  of  American  professors  and  in¬ 
structors  is  growing  apace  with  the  increasing 
attendance.  "A  school  of  Oommerce  has  been 
added  to  existing  departments,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  chairs  are  contemplated.  As  an  out¬ 
post  for  American  civilization  and  influence 
abroad,  the  Institution  is  a  powerful  one. 
Nowhere  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  is  there  so  large  an  American  institution 
of  learning  of  its  high  standard. 

But,  bear  in  mind,  please— not  political  in¬ 
fluence.  Because  politics  is  eschewed.  It  has 
been  truly  said  in  connection  with  American 
enterprise  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  that  the  name  of 
the  United  States  has  been  made  a  synonym  in 
the  East,  not  for  political  aggression  and  in¬ 
trigues,  but  for  education,  truth,  and  religion. 
Our  countrymen  in  Aeiatic  Turkey  have  con- 
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sistently  abstained  from  identifying  themselves 
with  any  sect,  nationality,  or  party.  But 
American  text- books,  American  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  American  athletics,  count  for  a  deal, 
and  the  English  language,  the  library  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  literature,  the  tone  and 
spirit  pervading  it  all  swell  the  tendency.  In 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  materials  and 
supplies  of  American  manufacture  have  been 
largely  employed— the  machinery,  apparatus. 


and  instruments  used  in  the  labratories,  in  tribnting  to  literature,  science,  and  art  some 
the  observatory,  in  the  hospital,  are  in  the  main  of  their  choicest  riches,  have  long  lain  dor- 
Amerioan— no  wonder  the  students  are  partial  mant,  but  are  not  dead.  The  Arabs  were,  in¬ 
to  American  ingenuity.  And  the  recently  es-  deed,  the  first  originators  of  Colleges,  as  dis- 
tablished  School  of  Commerce  is  not  likely  to  tingnished  from  the  debating  societies  of 
efface  the  deepening  impression  of  American  Greece  and  Rome.  “Ex  Oriente  lux"  may 
future  supremacy  in  the  economics  of  the  world,  come  true  again.  To  direct  the  awakening 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  average  capacity  of  these  masses  extending  to-day  from 
American,  because 
this  institution  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  national 
pride  and  his  benevb- 
lent  patriotism  as  do 
the  newborn  efforts 
to  spread  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  our  highest 
civilization  over 
distant  islands  of  the 
sea,  feels  the  charm 
of  its  grand  mission 
and  of  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  usefulness.  In 
all  our  History,  the 
national  spirit  was 
never  stronger 
through  out  the 
length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States 
than  since  the  Span¬ 
ish  war,  nor  for  that 
matter  the  national 
conscience  more 
awake.  A  marvel¬ 
ous  expansion  of  American  foreign  commerce, 
our  diplomatic  successes  in  Ohina,  everything 
has  combined  to  arouse  in  Americans  a  lively 
interest  in  American  agencies  abroad. 

It  is  the  Far  East  to  day,  Africa  to-morrow 
— before  long  Western  Asia  may  leap  into 
prominence  before  the  world.  Who  knows  but 
that  many  of  ns  will  live  to  see  Mesopotamia 
once  more  a  paradise?  Since  the  fall  of  the 
Oaliphate  of  Bagdad,  this  once  beautiful  land 
has  degenerated  into  an  arid  waste  strewn 
with  relics  of  its  former  bloom,  or  it  has  been 
transformed  into  dingy  morasses  with  a  few 
palm  trees  to  sound  plaintive  notes  as  they 
wave  their  majestic  leaves  over  the  mins  of  an 
ancient  civilization.  But  the  wary  Germans 
are  planning  great  railroads  to  take  the  place 
of  former  trade  routes  to  India,  abandoned  as 
a  result  of  America’s  discovery  by  Oolumbus, 
and  ere  long  we  shall  hear  with  equanimity 
the  conductor’s  announcement:  Next  station — 

Ur  in  Ohaldea.  It  is  mankind  returning  to  its 
cradle,  even  from  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercu¬ 
les.  Already  American  irrigation  machinery 
is  at  work  reclaiming  Old  Testament  Empires. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  these  historic  regions, 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College  will  stand  for 
the  snblimest  ideals  to  which  the  human  mind 
may  aspire.  Clerical 
tyranny  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  ;  female  slavery 
is  unshackled.  Offi¬ 
cial  corruption  stands 
cowed  [be  fore  the 
sharp  light  of  integ¬ 
rity,  and  commercial 
dishonesty  shivers  in 
its  nakedness. 

Its  constituency  is 
an  exceptionally  im¬ 
pressive  and  inspir 
ing  one.  The  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  vast 
Arabic -s  peak  i  ng 
races  -onceemployed 
in  bearing  the  victo¬ 
rious  staudards  of 
the  Caliphs  and  Sul¬ 
tans  from  India  to 
Spain,  and  in  con- 
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Central  Africa  to  the  heart  of  China,  into  the 
paths  of  Christian  civilization,  is  a  task  pecu¬ 
liarly  suited  to  Amerioaus  whose  freedom  from 
the  complicatious  of  European  politics  gives 
them  a  free  hand  and  a  large  influence. 
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There  can  scarcely  be  formed  too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  significance  and  importance  of 
this  enterprise  Dr.  Thomson,  author  of  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  after  more  than  thirty 
years  spent  in  missionary  and  literary  work  in 
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While  modero  and  np-to-date,  more  or  less 
after  the  fashion  of  Yale  and  Prinoeton,  the 
Syrian  Protestant  Oollege  which  has  become 
in  fact  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  the  Arab 
world,  “the  Pharos  of  the  East,”  in  planning 
for  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  its  constit- 
nenoy  mnst  natnrally  take  into  consideration 
the  peculiarities  of  the  situation.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  denationalize  the  youth  who  enter  its 
portals.  They  are  to  go  forth  from  the  College 
well  educated  but  unsophisticated  natives  (not 
foreigners)  prepared,  adapted,  and  disposed 
to  mingle  with  their  brethren  in  the  duties 
and  labors  of  life.  Theology  mnst  of  necessity 
be  relegated  to  the  mission  seminaries.  Arabic 
occupies  rightfully  a  prominent  position  in  the 
onrricnlnm,  and  the  library  contains  over  nine 
hundred  volumes  in  Arabic  and  Turkish.  The 
country  wants  teachers,  clerks,  editors,  authors, 
interpreters,  lawyers,  judges,  engineers,  physi¬ 
cians,  pharmacists,  etc.,  etc.  and  the  College 
is  called  upon  to  supply  all  these  needs. 
French  is  yet  the  leading  language  in  official 
and  commercial  circles,  and  therefore  much 
time  and  effort  mnst  be  devoted  to  that 
tongue,  as  the  Jesuit  schools  in  other  respects 
offer  only  a  shallow  education. 

Italian  has  had  its  day  as  the  chief  language 
of  the  Levant ;  French  is  now  having  its  in¬ 
ning.  English  will  probably  be  next  on  the 
program.  Signiffcant  is  a  story  told  about  a 
student  who  complained  to  President  Bliss  of 
another  student  who  had  called  him  a  liar. 
“Ton  have  heard  that  before,  I  fancy, “  was 
the  President’s  somewhat  evasive  answer.  It  is 
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are  too  common  to  aronse  mnoh  interest. 
“Bat  he  called  me  a  liar  in  English,”  onrst 
out  the  student  excitedly.  With  English  as 
the  language  of  the  College,  its  constituency 
has  natnrally  widened,  and  there  are  now  stu¬ 
dents  whose  mother  tongnes  are  Arabic,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  Italian,  Greek,  Turk¬ 
ish,  Armenian  and  Persian.  Kitchener’s  vic¬ 
tory  at  Omdnrman  was  directly  felt  by  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  in  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  of  Egyptians  anxious  to  acquire  the 
English  language. 

Of  all  the  religions  represented  at  the  Col¬ 
lege — and  by  the  way  this  intermingling  of 
races  and  creeds  makes  strongly  for  tolerance 
and  humanity— hardly  any  is  more  sorupnlonsly 
observed  than  that  of  the  followers  of  the 
Talmud  The  pious  Jew  will  attend  classes  on 
Saturday  mornings,  bnt  he  cannot  handle  fire 
or  “cook,”  which  prevents  his  shaking  a  test- 
tnbe  over  his  Bnnsen  burner  in  the  Laboratory. 

He  may  stand  by  while  a  classmate  does  the 
“work”  for  him.  He  is  forbidden  to  write 
with  pencils  or  crayon,  yet  he  is  ready  to  score 
a  ten  by  dictating  to  a  Christian  or  Moslem  or 
Druse  the  steps  of  a  problem  or  a  proposition 
to  go  on  the  board. 

No  department  of  the  College  is  more  popu¬ 
lar  or  important  than  the  medical.  Quackery 
and  magic  in  the  healing  art  are  being  driven 
into  the  desert.  Familiarity  with  the  English 
language  enables  the  student  to  keep  in  tonch 
with  the  latest  discoveries.  We  ffnd  these  grad¬ 
uates  as  medical  officers  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army  in  the  Soudan,  as  snrgeons  in  the  Leb¬ 
anon  militia,  as  physicians  to  various  mnnio- 
ipalities,  as  superintendents  of  hospitals  and  as 
government  physicians.  Another  feature  is  the 
charity  work  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
College,  which  has  the  medical  and  snrgioal 
care  of  the  famous  Johanniter  Hospital  (Ger¬ 
man)  at  Beirut.  At  the  daily  clinics,  which 
the  students  attend,  over  fourteen  thousand 
cases  were  treated  gratis  during  the  past  year. 
Patients  will  come  all  the  way  from  Bagdad 
and  Teheran.  The  first  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  the  College  was  the  late  Cornelins  Van  Alen 
Van  Dyck,  whose  name  is  known  and  honored 
thronghont  many  lands  and  especially  amongst 
the  Arabs. 

As  to  the  Observatory,  it  probably  excels 


these  conntries,  through  which  he  traveled  notorious  that  scolding  and  swearing  in  Arabic 
long  and  far,  by  every  imasinable  conveyance, 
from  a  railroad  to  a  canal,  stated  in  1868  that 
“from  India  westward  to  Mogador,  not  less 
than  100,0(X),(XX)  immortal  beings  speak  the 
Arabic  language  more  or  less  purely.  ”  Beirut, 
being  the  natural  centre  of  the  Arab  world,  the 
American  College  in  Syria  was  to  be  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  new  literature  and  learning  for 
these  millions.  It  would  open  the  door  for 
the  Arabs,  Turks,  Druses,  Maronites,  Greeks, 
etc.  to  the  treasures  stored  in  the  European 
langnages,  and  in  the  words  of  the  '  Rev.  Dr. 

H.  H.  Jessup,  “help  to  repay  the  East  for  its 
oontribntions  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  En- 
rope  in  centuries  past.  ’  ’ 
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•nything  of  ite  kind  outside  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  teleeccpe  is  a  twelve  inch  re- 
fractcr,  and  its  focal  length  fifteen  feet. 
Meterclcgical  cbaervaticne  are  made  three 
times  a  day  in  cofonection  with  the  interna 
ticnal  service,  daily  weather  telegrams  are  sent 
to  the  Imperial  Observatory  in  Oonstantinople 
and  to  the  Egyptian  Weather  Bureau  in  Oairo. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  Oollege  is  the 
School  of  Biblical  Aroheeology  and  Philology 
for  the  particular  benefit  of  ministers,  explor¬ 
ers  and  advanced  scholars  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Its  Library,  Museum  and  various  collec¬ 
tions  present  facilities  not  elsewhere  obtain¬ 
able. 

For  public  meetings  there  is  no  building  in 
these  parts  offering  such  accommodations  as 
the  Oollege  Assembly  Hall,  otherwise  used  for 
Oollege  prayers,  Sunday  worship,  etc.  and  of¬ 
ten  called  the  chapel.  It  has  a  fine  pipe  organ 
and  seats  about  one  thousand  persons.  Re¬ 
cently  an  elaborate  service  commemorative  of 
the  late  Queen  of  England  was  held  in  these 
quarters  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Oon- 
snlate-Qeneral.  It  was  attended  by  Turkish 
officials  and  foreign  Oonsnls,  in  resplendent 
uniforms,  besides  mourning  masses  which  filled 
even  this  splendid  hall,  which  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  clear  to  the  doors 

In  the  economics  of  Syria  and  adjacent  terri¬ 
tories  the  new  School  of  Oommeroe  is  certainly 
destined  to  play  an  important  role— stimulat¬ 
ing  enterprise,  introducing  modern  tools  and 
machines,  opening  up  new  markets.  While 
showing  how  the  natural  resources  of  these  re¬ 
gions  may  be  developed  and  utilized  to  better 
advantage,  it  will  preach  oommeroial  probity 
and  lift  business  out  of  the  slough  of  barter¬ 
ing  and  bargaining  and  horse-trade  methods. 

Most  interesting  are  the  field  day  exercises 
showing  what  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  year  in  the  realm  of  sports  and  athletics. 
Physical  exercise  of  this  nature  was  until  re¬ 
cently  something  entirely  new  to  the  Oriental 
mind.  A  young  stately  Arab  was  once  beard 
wondering  why  the  American  tutors  who  were 
seen  indnlgiog  in  the  delights  of  the  tennis 
court  did  not  hire  servants  to  attend  to  such 
things  and  limit  their  participation  to  looking 
on.  Sounder  views  prevail  to-day,  and  the 
youth  are  healthier  in  body  and  sprightlier  of 
mind.  Even  manual  labor  is  no  longer  a  dis¬ 
grace.  Oriental  passivity  and  drifting — peace¬ 
ful,  fatalistio  acceptance  of  the  smiles  and 
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buffets  of  fate,  are  giving  place  to  energy  for  the  high  jump  because  of  its  being  so  ill  adap- 
oombat  and  perseverance.  Oonsiderable  diffi-  ted  to  an  oriental  costume.  Time  and  again 
onlty  was  at  first  experienced  in  introducing  the  flowing  robes  would  mar  the  feat  and  the 

effort  become  ludrioous.  So  with  the  one  hnn- 

-  dred  yard  dash.  It  was  no  slight  task  to  break 

existing  records  against  headwinds  which  in  a 
most  exasperatingly  mischievous  fashion  would 
choose  the  baggy  trousers  and  loose  mantles  for 
their  particular  frolics.  More  tight  fitting 
^  garments  have  oome  into  vogue,  and  the  games 

ijiffik'  iT  are  oondncted  in  a  style  which  would  do  credit 

to  many  a  university  in  America.  Athletioa 
is  a  fiower  Western  fiour- 

on 

become  nearly  as  an  occasion  amongst 

the  students  and  people  at  large  as  “oommenoe- 
^  ment, ’’andthe  healthy  enthusiasm  displayed 

on  ttte  field  is  one  of  the  most  obeerful  and 
promising  features  of  social  life  in  the  Levant. 
For  days  and  weeks  after  field  day  at  the  Syr- 
~ ian  Protestant  Oollege,  the  half-naked  street 

urchins  of  Beirut  are  heard  repeating  in  voices 
of  all  shades  and  varieties — rich  ooloratnre, 
with  a  vengeance — the  College  yell  which 
sounds  so  pathetically  strange  in  this  far  off 
land: 

Rab,  Rab,  Rah,  Rip,  Rab,  Ree, 

Boom  Ab,  Boom  Ah,  S.  P.  C. 

Mnsio  is  an  element  still  missing  amongst 
the  beneficent  influences'which  emanate  from 
the  Oollege.  However,  a  brass'*  band  is  likely 
soon  to  be*organized.|”In  its  wake  we  may 
confidently  look|  for  the  [orchestra,  the  glee 
oinb,[thc*choral|  society  and  [other  agencies, 
which  will  form  and  develop'tbe  musical  taste 
of  the- Oriental  youth  and  create  a  fondness  for 
all  that  is  ennobling  and  inspiring  in  the  do¬ 
minion  of  tones. 


HOSPITAL  OF  THE  KMOHTS  OF  ST.'J.jUN,  BEIRUT 


''’Born  daring  the  strenuous  times  of  the  Oivll 
War — it  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  April  24,  1863 — the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  has  outgrown  the 
fondest  anticipations  of  its  founders  as  has  the 
nation  to  which  it  owes  its  life.  It  has  been 
fortnnate  in  finding  friends  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ever  reayy  to  supply  the 
funds  needed  during  the  process  of  expansion 
and  in  enjoying  these  thirty-five  to  forty  years 
the  uninterrupted  services  of  that“graud  old 
man,”  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss.  Its  coat  of 
arms  is  a  venerable  cedar  with  ‘‘fair  hranchea 
and  with  a  shadowing  shroud  and  of  a  high 
statnre”— and  to-day  we  are  vividly  reminded 
of  the  divine  promise,  that  ‘‘the  righteous 
shall  fiourish  like  the  palm  tree;  he  shall  grow 
like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon.  ’ ' 
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Correspondence 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MARCELLOS 
CHURCH 

On  October  18,  1801,  the  First  Gharoh  of  Mar- 
oellne  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  missionary  sent  oat  by  the  Oongrega- 


KEV.  A.  K.  MACNACORTON 

tional  Association  of  JMassachnsetts.  |There 
were  eighteen  charter  members:  ten  men  and 
eight  women  It  was  organized  as  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  bat  inasmneh  as  there  was  no 
Congregational  Association  covering  this  terri¬ 
tory,  the  charoh  sought  affiliation  with  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  as  early  as  1807  made  application 
for  admission  to  Presbytery  with  the  liberty  to 
transact  its  internal  discipline  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Congregational  form  of 
government.  The  charch  while  Presbyterian 
in  association  continued  under  the  congrega 
tional  form  of  government  until  1885,  when 
under  the  pastoral  supervision  of  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  MoA.  Thorburn  it  became  Presby¬ 
terian  in  government  and  elected  its  first 
board  of  elders.  The  first  charch  edifice  was 
erected  in  1833  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $6, 000. 
This  was  the  first  charoh  building  erected  in 
Onondaga  County,  and  was  spoken  of  in  those 
days  by  way  of  renown  as  the  "only  metting- 
hou»e  between  New  Hartford,  N.  Y  ,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  In  1851,  the  first  building  was 
taken  down  and  the  present  edifice  erected  and 
dedoated  on  October  13,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  church. 

During  its  one  hundred  years  of  life,  1,087 
persons  have  been  received  into  membership 
with  the  church.  The  present  membership  is 
275.  The  church  has  had  comparatively  long 
pastorates.  The  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  the  first 
mnister  installed  over  the  church,  was  pastor 
for  thirty- three  years.  The  Rev.  John  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Mr.  Parsons’s  successor,  was  pastor  twenty- 
five  years.  Mr.  Tompkins  died  on  the  day  he 
was  to  preach  his  twenty-fifth 'anniversary  ser¬ 
mon.  Only  three  ex-pastors  are  now  living. 
The  Rev.  Dwight  Scovel  of  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
who  was  pastor  from  1871-1880.  The  Rev. 
George  R  Smith  of  Urbana,  Ill.,  who  was 
pastor  from  1880-1882,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Cameron  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y  ,  who  was  pastor 
from  1887  to  1897  The  present  pastor  the  Rev. 
A.  K.  Macnaughton.  assumed  his  duties  June 
1,  1897. 


services  by  two  former  pastors,  the  Rev.  D. 
Scovel  and  the  Rev.  George  R.  Smith.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  historical  sermon  by  the  pastor, 
Mj  -  Scovel  gave  an  address  of  great  interest, 
taking  for  his  theme,  Oar  Gharoh  Thirty  Years 
Ago.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Smith  who 
spoke  on  Past,  Present  and  Futnre.  Sunday 
evening  the  devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Ivey  of  Amboy,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  Edward  Waite  Miller  of  Anburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  preached  an  able,  forceful  aud 
scholarly  sermon  on  the  theme,  Christ’s  Exal¬ 
tation  Through  the  Gharoh. 

On  Monday  afternoon  at  2.80,  the  Scripture 
was  read  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  O.  L. 
White  of  Skaneateles.  The  first  speaker  was 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Cameron  of  Palmyra,  a  former 
pastor.  He  delivered  an  unique  and  impressive 
address  in  which  he  awakened  many  memories 
and  drew  lessons  from  his  pastorate  of  ten  years 
with  the  church.  He  concluded  by  speaking 
of  the  potency  of  family  religion,  and  the  power 
of  consecrated  life  and  Christian  example. 
The  Rev.  W.  P.  Stevenson  of  the  Park  Gharoh, 
Syracuse,  and  Moderator  of  Presbytery,  brought 
greetings  from  the  eburohes  of  Syracuse  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  delivered  a  most  helpful  and  prac¬ 
tical  address  on  The  Kind  of  Christian  the 
Twentieth  Century  Needs. 

Monday  evening  at  7.80  o’clock,  devotional 
services  were  conducted  by  the  pastor.  After 
which  a  paper  was  read  by  Israel  Parsons  M.D. 
an  elder  in  the  church,  and  son  of  the  Rev. 
Levi  Parsons,  the  first  pastor.  Dr.  Parsons 
spoke  on  the  theme.  Characteristics  of  the 
Early  Charch  and  its  Members.  His  paper 
was  full  of  interest  and  was  listened  to  with 
close  attention.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Spalding  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  Syracuse, 


commencing  with  Revolntiouary  days.  The 
speaker  brought  out  with  force  and  eloquence 
the  fact  that  our  Presbyterian  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  forefathers  were  the  earliest  to  protest 
against' the  yoke  of  the  kingly  oppressors  and 
to  advocate  in  every  way  freedom  of  thought, 
speech  and  action.  Following  this  address, 
congratulatory  addresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  M.  E.  Bowman  of  the  Methodist  Charoh, 
and  the  Rev.  Edwin  Mott  of  St.  John’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Charoh,  Marcellas.  Congratulatory  let¬ 
ters  were  read  by  the  pastor.  The  Rev.  William 
B.  Dada  of  Otisoo  offered  prayer.  The  choir 
and  large  congregation  sang  "God  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  again."  The  Rev.  Dwight  Scovel 
proaouacei  the  beneliotiou  aui  thus  closed 
this  most  interesting  and  suooessful  Centennial 
celebration. 

CLEVELAND  ITEMS 

Our  Forest  City  is  increasing  rapidly  in  pop¬ 
ulation,  so  much  so  that  the  resources  of  build¬ 
ers  are  taxed  to  supply  homes  and  suites  in 
apartment  houses  to  those  in  search  of  them. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  plan  of  grouping 
public  buildings  soon  to  be  erected  so  as  to 
form  of  them  a  Court  of  Honor. 

The  public  school  buildings  are  crowded  to 
overfiowing.  Various  means  are  resorted  to, 
to  relieve  the  pressure,  among  others  a  refusal 
of  all  children  under  six  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  sent  in  numbers  by  parents  to  be  rid 
of  them  through  the  day. 

Vacant  pulpits  through  the  city  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  supplied  and  satisfactorily  so.  Only 
two  of  our  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  city 
limits  are  now  seeking  pastors— Calvary  and 
the  Old  Stone  Church.  The  latter  clings]  lov¬ 
ingly  to  Dr.  Haydn  who,  however  is  oom- 


The  Centennial  exercises  were  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday,  October  18  and  14.  Many  maroellus  church 

f  rmer  members  and  friends  of  the  charoh  were 

present  The  occasion  was  one  of  happy  re-  who  delivered  an  address  on  The  Debt  of  the  pelled  to  be  absent  much  of  the  time  seeking 
anions  as  well  as  of  rich  spiritual  blessing.  Nation  to  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  health. 

Sunday  morning  the  pastor  was  assisted  in  the  Churches.  The  address  was  an  historical  one^  {Corretpondence  Omtinueil  im  page  ss.) 
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A  NOBLE  PICTURE  OF  VANISHING 
CONDITIONS* 

When  three  or  four  years  ago  the  little  book 
Black  Book  made  its  anheralded  appearance, 
those  who  have  the  gift  of  recognition  per¬ 
ceived  that  a  prophet  had  arisen  in  Can¬ 
ada.  The  simple,  graphic  narrative  of  life 
among  the  miners  of  a  Canadian  porvinoe  was 
not  only  drawn  from  the  life,  bnt  was  so  drawn 
as  to  be  its  own  interpreter,  and  this  is  a  pro¬ 
phetic  fnnotion.  After  a  year  or  two,  the 
minister  who  called  himself  Ralph  Connor — for 
he  was  clearly  a  minister — sent  oat  another 
little  book.  The  Sky  Pilot,  which  pictured  and 
interpreted  the  life  of  the  cowboys  of  the  north¬ 
western  plains,  as  Black  Rook  had  revealed 
that  of  the  miners.  From  a  literary  point  of 
view,  the  second  work  showed  progress;  not 
less  simple  and  direct  than  the  former  work,  it 
was  evident  that  the  writer  was  learning  how 
to  do  the  thing  by  doing  it. 

And  now  “Ralph  Conner”  has  pat  forth  a 
work  which  shows  that  as  an  author  he  has 
come  to  fall  maturity.  The  Man  from  Glen¬ 
garry  is  as  pictaresqae,  as  simple  and  as  strong 
as  its  predecessors,  it  is  also  a  work  of  literary 
art  which  may  easily  take  rank  among  the 
beet.  So  noble  a  story  gives  the  public  the 
right  to  ask  that  the  author  should  throwadde 
fais  pseudonym, and  he,  recognizing  the  justice 
of  the  demand,  now  reveals  himself  as  the 


COPYRIGHT,  1901,  by  FLBMtNG  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 
OHARLES  W  GORDON 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  pastor  of  St.  Stephen 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Winnipeg.  At  home 
in  all  the  scenes  which  he  has  before  described, 
the  setting  and  the  drama  of  The  Man  from 
Glengarry  are  peculiarly  his  own,  for  it  was 
in  the  Highland  settlement.  Glengarry,  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Indian  Lands,  that 
Mr.  Gordon’s  father  settled  sixty  years  ago, 
here  it  was  that  in  1860  the  son  was  born  and 
here  he  grew  to  manhood. 

The  Man  from  Glengarry  is  a  story  of  the 

♦The  Man  from  Glengarry.  ATale  of  the  Ottawa.  By 
Ralph  Connor.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Toronto,  pp.  473,  $1.S0. 


lumbermen  of  the  Canadian  forests — first  in 
the  Indian  Lands  in  Ontario,  and  later  in 
British  Columbia.  But  it  is  in  the  Glengarry 
scenes  that  the  author  reveals  his  heart  and 
shows  his  marvelous  interpretive  power. 
Doubtless  the  minister,  strong,  somewhat  stern, 
not  always  quick  to  discern  character,  but  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  lay  himself  on  the  altar  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  consumed  by  a  desire  for  souls,  doubt¬ 
less  this  minister  was  drawn  from  Mr.  Gordon’s 
father,  the  Highland  minister  of  the  pioneer 
community;  assuredly  the  minister’s  wife, 
the  strong,  gentle,  intellectual  woman,  with 
her  splendidly  trained  powers,  her  absolute 
unselfishness,  her  gift  of  infiuenoe,  her  intense 
devotion  to  the  good  of  the  people,  was  drawn 
from  his  mother,  a  gifted  and  beautiful  woman, 
related  to  such  giants  in  the  Scottish  Church 
as  Robertson  Smith  and  Andrew  Murrayi 
brought  up  in  our  own  New  England  and  for 
two  years  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  its  oldest 
woman’s  College.  But  though  these  characters 
are  drawn  from  the  man  and  woman  he  knew 
best,  they  are  neither  portraits  nor  caricatures; 
these  are  living  man  and  woman,  typical  and 
trua,  and  in  their  own  way  interpretive  of  that 
unique,  wild,  strenuous  life  of  forest  and  river 
which  is  now  so  rapidly  passing  away. 

Every  page  of  the  book  is  strenuous  with 
action  and  actuality.  The  fight  in  the  river 
tavern,  the  great  revival  in  the  forest  church, 
the  wild  confiict  in  the  streets  of  Quebec,  the 
night  ride  of  the  minister’s  wife  pursued  by 
wolves  and  defended  at  risk  of  his  life  by  the 
boy  who  afterward  becomes  the  “man  from 
Glengarry,”  the  bringing  home  of  the  dead 
lumberman,  these  and  many  other  scenes  are 
intense,  thrilling,  strongly  picturesque,  but 
hardly  less  so  than  the  glimpses  of  the  home 
life  of  pastor  and  lumbermen,  the  Sunday 
evening  hymn  singing,  the  sugaring  off  in  the 
bush,  the  unsophisticated  love  making,  the 
reading  from  the  Gaelic  Bible  end  the  saying 
of  the  Lord’s  prayer  at  the  bedside  of  the  dy¬ 
ing.  Every  line  is  instinct  with  elemental 
passion,  pure,  high,  intense  as  the  raging  of  a 
midnight  tempest,  or  as  the  strong  silence  of  a 
great  river  in  the  primeval  forest. 

The  story  is  free  from  the  vices  of  the  novel 
with  a  purpose.  Yet  it  has — as  every  work  of 
art  must  have — a  noble  purpose,  and  this  it 
sustains  with  the  highest  art.  Let  the  author 
himself  explain  that  purpose,  in  the  words  of 
his  preface : 

The  solid  forests  of  Glengarry  have  vanished, 
and  with  the  forests  the  men  who  conquered 
them.  The  manner  of  life  and  the  type  of 
character  to  be  seen  in  those  early  days  have 
gone,  too,  and  forever.  It  is  part  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  book  to  so  picture  these  meu  and 
their  times  that  they  may  not  drop  quite  out 
of  mind.  The  men  are  worth  remembering. 
They  carried  the  marks  of  their  blood  in  their 
fierce  passions,  their  courage,  their  loyalty ; 
and  of  the  forest  in  their  patience,  their  re¬ 
sourcefulness.  their  self  reliance.  But  deeper 
than  all,  the  mark  that  reached  down  to  their 
hearts’  core  was  that  of  faith,  for  in  them 
dwelt  the  fear  of  God.  Their  religion  may 
have  been  narrow,  but  no  narrower  than  the 
moulds  of  their  lives  It  was  the  biggest  thing 
in  them.  It  may  have  taken  a  sombre  hue 
from  their  gloomy  forests,  but  by  reason  of  a 
sweet  gracious  presence  dwelling  among  them 
it  grew  in  grace  and  sweetness  day  by  day. 

In  the  Canada  beyond  the  Lakes,  where  men 
are  making  empire,  the  sons  of  these  Glengarry 
men  are  found.  And  there  such  men  are 
needed.  For  not  wealth,  not  enterprise,  not 
energy,  can  build  a  nation  into  sure  greatness, 
but  men,  and  only  men  with  th^  fear  of  God 
in  their  hearts,  and  with  no  other.  And  to 
make  this  clear  is  also  a  part  of  the  purpose  of 
this  book. 

It  is  the  lesson  for  the  time ;  and  in  the  un- 
fiinohing  integrity  of  Ranald,  the  dauntless 
forest  boy  ruled  by  inherited  instincts,  the 
dauntless  business  man  ruled  by  a  disciplined 
conscience,  the  young  men  of  to-day  may  well 
find  their  hero,  their  inspiration  and  their 
model,  “without  fear  and  without  reproach.” 


BooK  Notes  | 

Following  Every  Day  Birds  which  very 
charmingly  described  the  tricks  and  manners 
of  our  feathered  songsters,  Mr.  Bradford  Tor- 
rey  now  gives  his  friends  an  account  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  in  which  a  party  of  nature  lovers 
study  not  only  the  birds,  but  all  out  of  doors— 
trees,  plants,  edible  berries — on  a  walking  tour. 
Footing  it  in  Franconia  is  so  graphic  that  we 
seem  to  breath  the  fine  air  of  the  mountains, 
and  see  the  refreshing  green  of  the  valleys  and 
the  blue  of  the  summer  sky.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin. ) 

The  Punishment  of  the  Stingy  and  Other  Indian 
Stories,  by  George  Bird  Grinnell,  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  version  of  some  North  American  folk 
tales.  The  writer  was  adopted  by  a  Pawnee 
Indian  tribe  and  lived  among  them  for  many 
years,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  their  cus¬ 
toms,  legends  and  folk  lore.  His  presentation 
of  these  shows  that  he  has  the  dramatic  instinct 
as  well  as  the  literary  gift.  The  book  will  be 
found  instructive  and  interesting  reading  by 
young  people  and  their  parents.  (Illnstrated. 
|1. 16.  Harper’s  ) 

Select  Notes,  A  Commentary  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Sunday-school  Lessons  for  1902,  by  F. 
N.  and  M.  A.  Peloubet.  This  series  is  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  its  publication.  Dr. 
Peloubet  has  retained  the  features  which  here¬ 
tofore  have  made  this  work  so  helpfu  to  many, 
adding  much  that  will  make  this  volume  even 
more  useful.  The  facts  and  data  are  carefully 
arranged,  the  illustrations  and  maps  increase 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  book.  (W.  A. 

Wilde  Company.  |1. 25. ) - The  Rev.  Thomas 

Benjamin  Neley  and  Robert  B.  Doherty  have 
given  in  their  Illustrated  Lesson  Notes  for  190S, 
the  text  of  the  lesson  in  both  Revised  and  An- 
tho.ized  Versions  in  parallel  columns.  The 
helps  to  the  student  contain  much  of  the  new 
light  brought  by  recent  discovery  in  Bible 
lands,  the  text  is  enriched  with  many  illustra¬ 
tions  and  maps.  ( Eaton  and  Mains.  |1. ) 

Philanthropy  in  Missions  shows  the  inspiration 
for  the  manv  methods  of  bringing  the  world 
to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  compiled  from 
the  voluminous  reports  of  the  Ecumenical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  and  gives  the  quotation  or 
the  substance  of  it  with  the  name  of  the  speaker. 
The  work  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  read  the  reports,  when  presenting 
the  mission  cause,  and  it  may  also  create 
among  others  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
matter.  This  little  book  will  be  most  welcome 
for  use  in  missionary  meetings.  It  is  well 
compiled  by  W.  Henry  Grant,  and  published 
by  the  Foreign  Mission  Library  in  the  Presby  - 
terian  Building.  (26  cents;  five  copies  $1. ) 

The  Leeper  Photographs  in  Bible  in  Classic 
Lands  are  from  photographs  taken  by  the  Rev. 
G.  L.  Leeper  D.  D.,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Church,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Dar¬ 
ing  his  recent  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Levant 
he  was  able  to  get  many  scenes  new  to  the 
camera  and  artist.  Some  appeared  in  his  illus¬ 
trated  articles  in  The  Interior  and  Biblical 
World  of  Chicago.  Series  I.  contains  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  Bible  pictures,  showing  the  scenery, 
people  and  customs.  They  are  issued  periodi  - 
cally  in  portfolio  form.  Edward  F.  Biddle, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Literary  Notes 


The  Quiver  in  its  opemrg  article  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Woodhonse,  tells  01  the  Soul  Hunger  in 
Central  France,  with  illustrations  of  the  new 
Reformed  Churches  and  the  devoted  pastors 
and  evangelists  and  their  followers;  also  a 
short  paper  on  The  Mission  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  by  Archdeacon  Wynne,  with  other  pa¬ 
pers  of  timely  interest. 
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The  ScUurday  Evening  Pott  of  Philadelphia 
made  a  Hallowe’en  magazine  of  last  week’s 
issue.  A  number  of  ghostly  traditions  were 
told  in  poetry  and  prose,  among  them  Super- 
stition,  a  Western  tale  by  Owen  Wister,  and 
Holman  F.  Day’s  The  Night  of  the  White  Be- 
Tiew. 

With  the  Norember  number,  the  Century  be¬ 
gins  a  series  of  articles  on  the  great  West  The 
opening  paper  is  by  Emerson  Hongh,  illns- 
trated  by  Frederick  Remington.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Bnckley  writes  on  The  Assassination  of 
Kings  and  Presidents,  and  discnsses  the  mental 
and  moral  question  iuTolyed.  Secretary  Long 
has  a  paper  on  the  late  President,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  are  inspired  by  the  tragedy  at 
Bnffala  The  other  articles  and  short  stories 
are  up  to  the  high  standard  of  this  periodical. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  the  current  month 
contains  an  article  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
with  many  fine  illustrations  of  his  works. 

CattelVt  gives  an  interesting  instalment  of 
Rndyard  Kipling’s  Kim,  and  a  study  of  Bridges 
by  Edward  Jebbutt,  illustiated  from  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Scribner' t  tor  November  opens  with  an  ap¬ 
preciative  sketch  of  life  among  the  Dnnkers, 
by  Nelson  Lloyd,  embellished  with  tinted 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  G.  W.  Peters. 
There  is  a  new  serial  by  Hopkinson  Smith, 
dealing  with  life  in  the  South  shortly  before 
the  Civil  War.  Gen.  Francis  V.  Green  con¬ 
tinues  bis  series  of  papers  on  the  United  States 
Army.  A  short  sketch  of  Marquis  Ito  from 
the  pen  and  camera  of  Frederic  Palmer,  and  a 
number  of  timely  articles  make  this  a  number 
full  of  interest. 

Harper' t  Bazar' t  Thanksgiving  number  come* 
with  a  new  cover  and  some  colored  illustra¬ 
tions,  some  suggestions  tor  this  feast,  and  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  supper,  and  many  helpful  ideas  for  the 
young  home  maker.  Marrianna  Wheeler  has  a 
paper  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Baby  Abroad, 
showing  the  different  ways  of  caring  for  little 
children. 

Good  Housekeeping' t  description  of  Thanks¬ 
givings  two  hundred  years  ago  tells  of  the 
kitchen  and  quaint  cooking  utensils.  This  is 
contrasted  with  the  modern  manner  of  cele¬ 
brating  this  feast  in  many  states.  On  the  cover 
is  a  colored  picture  of  Thanksgiving  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  1621. 

Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow’s  Deborah,  lately  re¬ 
viewed  in  these  columns,  which  was  published 
October  5,  has  already  reached  a  second  edition. 
(Revell. ) 

The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Hall  has  been  written 
by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  O.  Hall  D.D.,and 
will  be  brought  out  by  the  Revells. 

I  TKe  Religious 
i  Press 

' _ ) 

The  Churchman  glances  at  a  condition  of  the 
city  churches: 

In  its  effort  to  guide  into  some  religions  at¬ 
mosphere  the  non  churoh-going  element  of  New 
Yorl^  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Organizations  has  gathered  some  interest¬ 
ing  statistics  concerning  half  a  million  of  the 
population  op  the  West  Side.  In  the  matter 
of  church  attendance  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  stands  first  in  the  list,  the  members  of 
this  Church,  in  one  district,  reporting  a  per¬ 
centage  of  95  having  church  homes ;  then  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  90  per  cent.  ;  our  own 
communion,  86  per  cent.  ;  Methodists,  81  per 
cent.  ;  Presbyterians,  76  per  cent.  ;  Baptists, 
71  per  cent. ;  Lutherans,  71  per  cent.  ;  He¬ 
brews,  40  per  cent.  The  unsettled  and  wander¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  American  church-goer,  the 
Federation  reports  as  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
foreign  Roman  Catholic  constituency,  which 
clings  to  the  neighborhood  church.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  are  found 
thus  unattached,  while,  in  contrast,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Hebrews  without  connection  with 
any  synagogue  is  extremely  large.  The  scat¬ 
tering  of  people  incident  to  the  wandering 
habit  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  report 
states  that,  in  one  district,  the  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  attend  fifty-five  churches 
outside  that  district. 


The  Examiner’s  correspondent — F.  S.  Dob¬ 
bins— who  keeps  watch  of  missionary  progress. 


describes  the  latest  device  for  the  convenience 
of  contributors,  as  follows : 

The  brightest  plan  for  gathering  money  for 
missions  and  for  the  local  church  that  1  have 
heard  of  is  one  thought  out  by  a  Pennsylvania 
Baptist  pastor,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Sallade,  and 
improved  upon  and  patented  August  27  of  this 
year  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson  of  Richmond,  Va., 
a  Baptist  publisher.  It  oonsistsof  an  envelope 
open  at  both  ends,  with  a  pasted  partition  in 
the  middle,  and  a  perforated  line  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  partition.  One  end  of  the  en¬ 
velope  is  for  the  local  church  expenses  and 
the  other  end  is  for  missions.  One  number— 
the  same  one — is  on  each  end  of  the  envelope. 
The  printing,  of  course,  tells  in  which  end 
one  is  to  place  money  for  the  local  church  and 
which  for  missions. 

The  advantages  that  I  can  see  are  these :  The 
use  of  the  envelope  encourages  every  member 
of  the  church  to  give  every  Sunday  both  for 
missions  and  for  the  1  ocal  church.  This  is  a 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  all  believers  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  kingdom  everywhere  simultaneously. 
The  educational  effect  of  the  envelope  in  this 
direction  will  be  great  and  good.  Moreover, 
one  committee  only  handles  the  envelopes  in 
distributing  them,  and  one  treasurer  only  is 
needed,  though  if  there  be  two  the  perforation 
makes  division  easy.  The  giver  has  the  bother 
of  only  one  envelope,  and,  as  each  envelope 
bears  the  date  of  the  week  wherein  it  is  to  be 
used,  it  gives  each  one  a  chance  to  make  sure 
that  his  gifts  get  in. 

For  the  missionary  part  of  the  giving  either 
one  of  two  plans  may  be  used.  If  the  church 
gives  for  one  form  of  missions  during  a  speci¬ 
fied  period,  say  during  any  two  months,  all 
that  is  in  the  envelope  during  the  Sundays  of 
that  period  goes  for  that  object.  The  list  of 
objects  and  the  periods  are  printed  upon  the 
envelope.  The  other  and  by  far  the  better 
plants  to  distribute  the  money  pro  rata  among 
all  the  missionary  societies  to  which  the  church 
gives,  after  a  fixed  proportion.  Thus  each 
week  every  giver  is  giving  to  all  forms  of  mis¬ 
sions.  The  societies  get  as  much  money  early 
in  the  year  as  later  on.  It  is  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  system  and  less  dependent  upon  moods. 
It  is  educative.  A  great  many  churches,  an 
increasing  number,  are  using  this  plan,  and 
for  these  the  double  ended  envelope  is  precisely 
what  they  need.  _ 

The  Oongregationalist  says  touching  the  spirit 
of  the  great  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board,  of  which  we  give  an  account  elsewhere : 

Missionaries  spoke  as  representatives  of  their 
peoples,  with  a  sympathy  not  confined  to  their 
converts  but  including  the  nations.  Pastors 
discussed  means  of  enlisting  home  churches  in 
efforts  to  secure  a  quickened  sense  of  brother¬ 
hood  for  races  felt  to  have  aspirations  and 
hopes  like  our  own.  When  one  missionary 
from  China  said,  “I  suppose  I  represent  a  re¬ 
gion  where  there  is  grea’rr  mourning,  where 
more  tears  are  shed  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe,  ”  the  great  audience  which  heard 
him  felt  the  burden  of  a  sorrowing  empire. 
When  he  said,  "Three  hundred  of  my  own  peo¬ 
ple  on  whose  heads  I  have  laid  my  hands  in 
baptism,  whose  families  I  have  known,  have 
been  swept  away,  martyrs  to  their  faith,’’  a 
new  kinship  with  China  was  acknowledged 
by  thousands  of  listeners. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  for  many 
years,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  so  many  men 
of  affairs,  college  presidents  and  other  educa¬ 
tors  and  business  men,  as  well  as  ministers,  as 
were  present  last  week ;  and  both  the  subjects 
and  the  presentation  of  them  were  worthy  of 
their  attention.  The  raising  of  the  debt  is 
elsewhere  described.  It  is  still  another  evi¬ 
dence  that  interest  in  missions  is  not  declining, 
but  only  changing  the  point  of  view.  Under 
the  infiuence  of  this  meeting  the  debt  melted 
away  as  soon  as  attention  was  concentrated  on  it. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  decline  of  the 
missionary  concert,  which  used  to  be  a  distinct 
feature  of  many  of  our  churches,  was  the  nar¬ 
row  range  of  themes  considered  and  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  their  repetition.  This  enlarged 
scope  of  missions  makes  new  demands  on  the 
attention  of  American  citizens.  It  claims  a 
more  prominent  place  in  our  colleges,  in  clubs 
and  other  organizations  where  national  affairs 
are  discussed.  Where  can  it  awaken  greater 
interest  than  in  gatherings  of  Christians  in  the 
local  churches?  _ 

The  Christian  Register  thus  refers  to  the  dy¬ 
ing  out  of  a  phase  of  community  life,  here  in 
free  America— all  for  the  want,  perhaps,  of  a 
little  persecution  and  pressure  from  without : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 


experiments  of  modem  times  will  soon  come 
to  a  close  with  the  dying  out  of  the  Shaker 
communities  in  the  United  States.  Their 
communities  have  continued  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter;  and  the  members  have  been  to  a 
wonderful  degree  faithful  to  the  principles  de¬ 
rived  from  the  teaohings  of  their  founder. 
Mother  Ann  Lee.  "They  accepted  celibacy 
and  communism,  together  with  a  belief  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  a  belief  in  the  Motherhood  of  God  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  Ann  Christ."  Their  belief  in 
Mother  Ann  and  their  trust  in  her  teaching 
were  thorough-  going.  For  more  than  a  century 
they  have  been  models  of  purity  in  oondnot, 
honest  dealing,  diligence,  prudence,  and  thrift. 
Rut  their  seventeen  societies  have  not  been 
able  to  draw  members  enough  from  the  outside 
world  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  been 
lost  by  death  or  have  withdrawn  from  the  so¬ 
ciety.  They  are  not  able  to  retain  the  children 
whom  they  educate  for  the  celibate  life,  be¬ 
cause,  the  choice  being  given  them  at  maturity, 
they  follow  the  example  of  the  youths  and 
maidens  of  the  outside  world,  and  are  lost  to 
Shakerbood.  Not  enough  remain  to  do  the 
necessary  work  of  their  various  colonies.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  remaining 
members  simply  landlords  and  employers  of 
alien  labor.  The  end  of  the  experiment  will 
be  a  cause  of  regret,  because  in  these  peaceful 
homes  many  who  were  out  of  joint  with  the 
world  have  found  a  safe  and  quiet  retreat, 
whese  they  have  been  useful  to  one  smother  smd 
also  to  the  world  about  them. 

The  Sunday-School  Times  of  a  recent  date 
has  an  admirable  paper  on  the  late  Dr.  Pnrves, 
by  President  Patton  of  Princeton.  We  venture 
to  quote  these  paragraphs: 

By  universal  consent  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  preachers  ih  the  American 
pulpit.  He  came  to  New  York  about  the  same 
time  his  neighbor  Dr.  Babcock  came,  smd  how 
soon  he  has  followed  him  I  With  these  two 
men  filling  the  two  most  conspicuous  Presby¬ 
terian  pulpits  in  New  York,  we  felt  that  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion  had  received  a 
great  uplift.  These  men,  very  unlike  in  their 
gifts  and  their  methods,  were  alike  in  their 
generous  nature,  their  warmth  of  heart,  and 
their  capacity  for  getting  a  hold  upon  the 
young. 

Dr.  Babcock  was  bright,  buoyant,  poetic, 
affluent  in  metaphor,  colloquial,  epigram¬ 
matic.  His  heart  was  full  of  Christ,  but  he 
did  not  care  much  for  doctrinal  statements. 
His  preaching  was  largely  ethical,  and  touched 
upon  the  daily  life  of  men,  and  was  effective 
in  its  interpretations  to  men  of  their  own  life. 
It  was  pictorial  and  dramatic  rather  than  logi¬ 
cal. 

Dr.  Pnrves  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp. 
He  spoke  earnestly,  with  great  finenoy,  and 
without  notes.  He  was  no  phrase- maker; 
there  were  no  colloquialisms  in  bis  sermons. 
His  illustrations  were  used  sparingly.  He 
spoke  always  in  a  strain  of  elevated  diction, 
rapidly,  earnestly,  and  rising  at  times  to  a 
climax  of  impassioned  eloquence.  His  sermons 
were  compactly  and  systematically  constructed, 
but  there  was  no  parade  of  logic,  just  as  there 
was  no  formal  discussion  of  theological  prob¬ 
lems  They  were  pre-eminently  scriptural  in 
their  spirit,  and  their  form  and  variety  were 
due  to  the  preacher’s  reverent  regard  for  the 
text  and  the  context  that  suggested  his  subject 
of  discourse. 

These  men,  so  unlike,  yet  each  so  master¬ 
ful  and  commanding,  were  complementary  to 
each  other,  and  now  they  both  are  gone! 
What  a  loss  they  are  to  American  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  and  to  the  American  pulpit!  And  where 
are  we  to  find  the  men  who  are  to  fill  their  va¬ 
cant  places?  _ 

The  Church  Standard  remarks : 

The  Boer  war  seems  likelv  to  drag  along  in¬ 
definitely  unless  the  appeal  of  the  Boers  to  the 
Hague  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
should,  directly  or  indirectly,  result  in  conces¬ 
sions  of  peace.  It  would  be  a  bitter  pill  to 
Great  Britain  to  have  to  reply  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Boer  envoys  for  a  determination  by  the 
Hague  tribunal  of  the  question  whether  there 
was  ground  for  depriving  the  two  South  Afri¬ 
can  republics,  so  called,  of  their  independence, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  Salisbury  ministry 
might  head  off  such  a  pronunciamento  by  mak¬ 
ing  new  terms  of  peace  which  the  Boers  could 
accept.  But  whatever  those  terms  of  peace 
might  concede  to  the  Boers,  they  would  and 
should  require  as  a  condition  precedent  the 
granting  of  clearly  defined  franchise  privileges 
to  the  Outlanders,  who  own  more  than  half 
the  property  and  pay  five-sixths  of  the  taxes. 
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ISRAEL  OPPRESSED  IN  EGYPT. 

EzodoB  i.  1-14. 

Golden  Text— God  beard  their  groaning  and 
God  remembered  his  covenant.  Ezodna  ii.  24. 

How  long  a  period  lies  between  the  last 
words  of  Genesis  and  the  opening  words  of 
Ezodns  we  do  not  know.  Until  half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  nsnal  opinion  was  that  it  was 
somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Bnt  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  and  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Western  Asia  give 
good  reason  for  placing  the  Exodns  at  a  very 
mnob  earlier  date ;  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
rather  than  the  nineteenth.  A  fntnre  lesson 
will  give  an  opportunity  for  some  stndyof  this 
interesting  question ;  here  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  although  this  point  is  by  no  means  settled, 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  was  not  the 
great  Rameses  II.  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
whose  death  from  certain  astronomic  data  has 
been  fixed  at  1281  B  O. ,  and  whose  long  reign 
of  sixtv-seven  years  would  therefore  have  be¬ 
gun  1848  B.O.,  but  rather,  the  equally  great 
Thothmes  (or  more  properly  Thntmosis)  III. 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  whose  reign  is 
known  to  have  begun  in  1508  B.  O. ,  something 
more  than  fifty  years  after  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  date  of  Joseph’s  death. 

To  go  back  to  the  opening  verses  of  our  les¬ 
son,  we  observe  that  the  names  of  Jacob’s  sons 
follow  the  rank  of  their  mothers,  the  six  sons 
of  Leah  first,  then  Benjamin,  then  the  sous  of 
the  concubines.  The  number  of  descendants 
of  Jacob  (vs.  5)  does  not  quite  agree  with  Gen. 
xlvi.  26,  which  gives  it  as  seventy-six,  bnt 
does  agree  with  Dent.  x.  22.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
number  of  the  whole  party.  Verse  1  tells  ns 
that  every  man  came  with  hit  houtehold,  in  other 
words  that  the  persons  here  and  elsewhere 
noted  were  heads  of  clans,  more  or  less  numer¬ 
ous.  We  remember  that  Abraham’s  household 
(Gen.  xiv.  14)  most  according  to  common 
methods  of  computation  have  numbered  nearly 
two  thousand  souls;  so  that  these  various 
clans,  though  none  of  them  doubtless  so  large 
as  Abraham’s,  must  have  included  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  This  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  as  bearing  on  the  number  of  Israelites  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus. .  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  numerical  exactness  is 
not  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  Old  Testament 
story.  In  the  first  place  numerical  exactness 
is  a  product  of  education,  and  is  not  a  matter 
upon  which  orientals  at  any  time  lay  stress. 
In  the  next  place,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  indifference,  round  numbers  are  more 
frequently  used,  and  in  the  third  place  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Old  Testament  (and  also  in  the 
New)  are  more  frequently  than  not  used  sym¬ 
bolically,  in  a  way  entirely  foreign  and  difiQcnlt 
of  apprehension  to  the  Occidental  mind. 

The  Hebrew  words  in  verse  7  to  express  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Israelites  are  the  same  as 
those  in  Gen.  i.  20,  28;  literally  one  word  is 
swarmed.  Dwellers  in  Egypt  have  always  been 
prolific.  Seneca  and  Strabo  mention  this ;  it 
was  attributed  to  the  virtues  of  the  Nile.  The 
land  is  Goshen ;  not  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

^The  new  King  as  has  been  said,  was  probably 
not  Rameses  II.,  bnt  Thntmosis  III.  Both 
were  great  warriors  and  mighty  builders.  It 
was  Thntmosis  III.  who  built  Earnak. 

The  King  does  not  mean  to  be  understood 
literally  (verse  9)  that  the  Israelites  were 
mightier  than  the  Egyptians.  They  were  too 
many  for  safety,  especially  in  their  position  on 


the  Asiatic  frontier.  The  Syrian  nations,  more 
or  less  snbjngated  by  Egypt,  were  always  ready 
to  revolt,  and  what  was  to  hinder  the  Israelites 
from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  rebellions  peo¬ 
ples?  The  was  what  the  Pharaoh  dreaded,  as 
verse  10  shows. 

The  policy  the  King  adopted  was  admirably 
fitted  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  such  methods  as  being  those  of 
tyrants,  and  gives  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  as  an 
illustration,  The  store  cities  (of  provisions, 
not  valuables)  Pithom  and  Rameses,  being 
built  on  the  frontier,  were  adapted  also  to  be 
a  basis  of  supplies  in  war. 

The  site  of  Pithom  has  been  ascertained; 
until  ten  years  ago  it  was  supposed  to  be 
Rameses,  the  site  of  which  remains  to  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

In  spite  of  the  burden  with  which  they  were 
afilioted,  the  Pharaoh  saw  himself  brought  to 
face  the  necessity  of  further  measures.  As 
the  Hebrew  says,  As  they  afflicted  them,  so  they 
multiplied.  The  King  now  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  serfs ;  to  their  hard  bondage  in 
mortar  and  brick  was  added  service  in  the  field. 
This  was  probably  in  irrigation,  a  most  toil¬ 
some  labor.  We  have  already  learned  that  it 
was  not  nntil  after  the  Exodus  that  the  land 
of  Goshen  was  fully  changed  from  pasture  to 
arable  land,  bnt  it  would  appear  that  the  policy 
of  the  King  at  this  time  looked  forward  to  such 
a  change  and  probably  took  the  first  steps  to¬ 
ward  it. 

So  was  fnlfilled  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Ab¬ 
raham  ( Gen.  XV.  18) ;  his  seed  was  being  af¬ 
flicted  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  plan  of  God 
is  one.  And  not  that  alone  is  the  lesson  of 
this  passage.  Here  as  in  other  studies  in  this 
course  we  have  learned  the  important  truth  of 
the  solidarity  of  humanity.  We  are  not  iso¬ 
lated  units.  Our  life  is  a  part  of  the  universal 
life.  We  do  not  live  or  die  to  ourselves;  we 
are  a  part  not  only  of  those  who  are  living  in 
our  day,  bnt  of  all  who  went  before  and  who 
shall  come  after  us. 


ISRAEL  OPPRESSED  IN  EGYPT 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Rnrent  Fh.D. 

I  once  heard  a  friend  of  mine  describe  a  trip 
of  his  down  the  Juniata  River. 

This  river  is  remarkable  for  its  illusive  turns. 
It  was  many  years  ago,  and  my  friend  traveled 
on  what  was  then  known  as  a  “flat  boat.’’ 

The  craft  would  glide  between  wooded  banks 
on  a  smooth  current,  and  the  stream  would 
sweep  on  without  a  turn,  till,  right  ahead,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  plunge  into  the 
mountain.  No  outlet  could  be  seen  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left,  and  the  voyager  would 
almost  hold  his  breath  for  dread  of  the  plunge 
into  some  subterranean  cavern,  when  lo,  at 
the  last  moment  apparently,  the  stream  would 
sweep  around  with  an  abrupt  turn,  and  they 
were  in  smooth  water  again. 

And  BO  perfect  was  the  illusion  that,  in  spite 
of  the  former  experience,  in  a  little  while  there 
would  appear  another  threatened  danger,  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  ready  turn. 

So  it  is  in  life.  There  are  narrow  shut-in 
ways;* we  are  swept  along  by  a  tide  we  cannot 
stem ;  there  seems  no  way  out ;  ship-wreck  ap¬ 
pears  to  lie  just  ahead ;  at  the  last  momnt,  with 
ruin  staring  ns  in  the  face,  we  find  God  has 
already  provided  a  way  of  deliverance,  and  had 
it  waitng  for  ns  all  the  time. 

As  it  is  with  individual  lives,  so  it  is  with 
nations.  Too  much  smooth  sailing  is  not  good 
for  anybody.  ‘  ‘  Because  they  have  no  changes, 
therefore  they  fear  not  God.  ’  ’  But  God  seems 
to  keep  special  oversight  of  these  who  «re  op¬ 
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pressed,  and  who  are  having  a  hard  time  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  victims  of  some  cruel  wrong. 

History  is  full  of  such  oases.  In  the  year 
1822,  there  was  a  horrible  massacre  by  the 
Turks  in  the  Island  of  Solo,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  the  Greek  Archipelago.  The  Turks 
acted  like  fiends.  The  horrible  atrocities 
ronsed  the  world.  Bryant  wrote: 

“  Weep  not  for  Solo’s  children  slain  I 

Their  blood,  by  Turkish  falchions  shed. 
Sends  not  Its  cry  to  heaven  In  vain. 

For  vengeance  on  the  murdered  dead.** 

In  1827,  before  the  Greek  Revolution  was 
over,  the  brutal  Turkish  fleet  was  accidentally 
met  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  France.  Events  soon 
showed  that  the  meeting  was  providential,  and 
not  accidental.  The  crews  of  these  Western 
vessels  were  thirsting  for  an  encounter,  which 
their  time-serving  governments  wished  to 
avoid. 

A  spark  fired  the  train,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  annihiluted. 

The  awful  Armenian  massacres  of  a  few 
years  ago  are  still  unavenged,  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
happy  men  in  Europe,  living  in  constant  dread. 
He  deserves  to  be. 

What  are  called  “the  Great  Powers’’  have  a 
fashion  of  treating  the  little  nations  very 
badly,  bnt  the  day  of  reckoning  always  comes 
at  last.  God’s  mills,  says  the  old  saying, 
“grind  slowly,  bnt  they  grind  exceeding  fine. ’’ 
So  the  children  of  Israel,  urosperous  and 
rapidly  increasing,  had  come  to  be  objects  of 
jealousy,  suspicion,  hatred,  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  Egyptians. 

They  were  finally  enslaved  by  the  stronger 
nation,  and  their  oppressors  attempted  to  crush 
all  spirit  out  of  them  by  cruelty  and  hard 
labor. 

They  were  forced  to  build  whole  cities  by 
unpaid  toil,  and  were  treated  worse  than  beasts 
of  burden.  This  was  all  the  harder  to  bear, 
because  the  Israelite  ancestors  had  once  been 
free  children  of  the  desert. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  we  shall  find 
that  the  wicked  Egyptian  king  was  so  incensed 
by  discovering  some  signs  of  human  aspiration 
among  the  enslaved  Hebrews  that  he  not  only 
went  on  forcing  them  to  make  bricks,  but  even 
to  make  bricks  without  straw,  ordering  them 
to  find  the  straw  themselves,  and  when  they 
could  not  finish  as  many  bricks  as  usual,  owing 
to  the  time  wasted  in  looking  for  the  straw, 
fresh  lashes  were  laid  on  the  captives. 

At  last,  as  always,  these  cries  and  prayers  of 
the  helpless  pierced  the  very  skies,  and  reached 
the  ears  of  God. 

The  Egyptians  had  ripened  a  terrible,  though 
just  retribution  for  themselves. 

Nobody  ever  wrongs  his  neighbor  without 
hurting  himself  worse.  The  wrongs  people  do 
to  others,  if  left  nnrepented  of,  come  back  to 
coarsen  and  brutalize  their  own  souls. 

There  is  one  thing  none  of  ns  can  do  with 
impunity,  and  that  is  to  sin. 

“Beware  lest.  .  .  thy  poor  brother  .  .  .  cry 
unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  to 
thee.’’ 

There  is  a  Jewish  proverb  which  says,  “When 
the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  then  comes 
Moses.’’ 

THE  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE* 

Rev.  Rewton  M.  Hall 
III. 

A  constructive  criticism  might  proceed  along 
the  following  lines : 

1.  The  heightening  of  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  upon  literature. 

It  is  the  custom  of  a  commercial  age  to  un- 

*  This  series  will  be  republished  by  the  Quaker  Hill 
Association  in  pamphlet  form,  revisM  and  sllKbtly  en¬ 
larged,  and  may  be  procured  by  sending  ten  cents  to  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Chichester,  Quaker  Hill,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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der-Twae  the'inflaenoe  of  literetare  upon  life,  men  through  his  study  of  the  Bible  will  striye  being  a  revelation  of  divine  truth,  was  nnal- 
but  no  thoughtful  man  ever  falls  into  that  er>  to  bring  back  the  faded  colors  of  the  canvas,  terably  and  unchangeably  true  at  any  point  and 
ror.  He  knows  that  the  most  utilitarian  re-  and  reanimate  the  great  scenes  of  the  past^  for  all  times.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  soholar- 


■ults  have  their  origin  iu  the  emotions.  Upon 
what  is  the  really  great  mind  fed  in  boyhood 
but  upon  the  dream-stuff  of  poets  and  sages? 
Now  Homer  is  good  dream-stuff,  but  the  Bible 
is  better.  If  I  had  my  way  the  Bible  should 
be  read  in  the  public  schools  instead  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  I  would  put  scholars  at  work  to 
devise  the  most  effective  setting  for  a  boys*  and 
girls*  Bible.  Take  the  book  of  Jonah,  one  of 
the  finest  stories  in  the  world.  What  does 
your  German  critic  do  with  it?  He  writes  an 
elaborate  treatise  in  which  he  gives  diagrams 
showing  a  cross  section  of  the  gullets,  with  the 
estimated  capacity  in  cubic  inches,  of  every 
fish  which  ever  swam  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
show  that  no  fish  could  by  any  possibility  have 
swallowed  Jonah.  A  very  commendable  piece 
of  work,  if  one  cares  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  suppose  we  frankly  call  the  book  a  poem  or 
an  allegory.  Does  your  boy  care  whether  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  is  a  real  or  an  imaginary  person? 

1  would  set  some  great  imaginative  artist  at 
work  illustrating  this  poem  in  colors,  for  a 
ohild*e  reader.  He  should  show  Jonah  at  the 
wharf,  sunid  the  bales  of  merchandise,  he 
should  catch  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  sea, 
the  laboring  galley,  the  racing  waves,  the 
flying  scud.  And  the  fish  should  be  a  splendid 
monster,  larger  than  the  ship  itself,  and  quite 
capable  of  carrying  the  prophet  to  his  destina¬ 
tion.  I  would  have  the  text  printed  in  good 
large  black  English  letters,  and  if  1  had  a  child 
with  soul  so  dead  and  imagination  so  feeble  as 
to  ask  if  it  was  true,  I  should  say,  '‘Tes,  my 
dear,  just  as  your  Pilgrim*s  Progress  is  true, 
go  and  learn  it  by  heart.  *  * 

No  amount  of  scientific  criticism  will  ever 
take  away  the  charm  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary 
commentary  upon  life.  In  a  recent  number  of 
Harrper*s  Magazine,  Richard  Le  Gallienne  has 
a  delightful  sketch  of  an  old-fashioned  French 
house  and  garden.  No  one  would  ever  accuse 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  of  an  excess  of  reverence 
or  superstitions  regard  for  the  Scriptures,  and 
yet  the  most  exqisite  touch  in  the  sketch  comes 
from  his  use  of  the  story  of  the  shadow  turn¬ 
ing  back  upon  the  dial  in  the  royal  gardens  of 
King  Hezekiah.  The  author  does  not  stop  to 
think  the  scientific  experts  have  decided  that 
the  story  is  nothing  but  a  fable.  He  sees  the 
marvelous  significance  of  the  truth  which 
shines  beneath  the  story— truth,  fable,  poetry — 
name  it  how  yon  will,  and  adapts  it  to  his  own 
use  in  his  own  interpretation  of  life,  in  the 
form  of  literature. 

The  point  is  this:  Literature  will  always 
exert  a  profound  influence  upon  life.  What 
shall  be  the  dominant  underlying  force  in  our 
national  literature?  Shall  it  be  the  pagan  ele¬ 
ment,  or  the  merely  frivolous  spirit  of  the  hour, 
or  that  deep  perennial  fountain  which  wells  up 
in  Ohanoer*B  speech,  which  animated  Shake- 
speare*B  times,  which  reappears  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  life  and  literature  since  the  Re¬ 
formation.  We  ought  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  the  highest  and  the  best,  not  trusting  to 
accidental  impressions,  bu^  including  the  pre¬ 
cious  literature  of  the  Bible  in  a  soientifloally 
elaborated  scheme  of  education  and  training. 

2.  The  recovery  of  the  original  background 
and  atmosphere  of  Biblical  literature. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  past 
has  been  largely  theological  and  philosophical. 
Men  have  asked  bow  does  this  and  that  passage 
flt  into  this  or  that  scheme  of  theology.  The 
human  warmth  and  color  which  everywhere 
illuminates  the  Bible  has  been  ignored  or  ne¬ 
glected.  In  this  respect  the  scientific  critic 
has  been  as  deficient  as  the  ancient  theological 
interpretater.  Each  is  looking  for  data,  one 
for  speculative  data,  the  other  for  tangible 
facts.  The  scholar  who  is  seeking  to  serve 


To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  us  suppose  1 
am  sitting  once  more  beneath  the  English 
hedgerows  near  my  old  cathedral.  Again  a 
scholar  shares  my  seat.  Like  the  first,  he 
knows  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  builder  and 
the  date  of  the  gray  old  pile.  But  he  knows 
more.  For  hours  I  sit  in  rapt  attention  as  he 
tells  me  of  the  men  and  women  whose  lives  are 
interwoven  in  its  history.  He  tells  me  how 
the  tides  of  war  rolled  against  its  buttresses, 
as  the  tides  of  the  sea  roll  sigainst  the  castled 
cliffs.  He  tells  me  of  the  bishop  who  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  altar  and  fought  a  dozen 
men  at  arms  who  leaped  at  his  throat  like  a 
pack  of  famished  wolves.  I  see  the  bridal 
party  come  pricking  across  the  meadow,  white 
with  the  buds  of  May.  I  hear  the  great  organ 
roll  out  its  dirge  for  the  dead,  and  the  clear 
voice  of  the  monks  as  they  sing  the  even-song 
when  the  darkness  falls  and  the  peaceful  night 
closes  down  and  wraps  the  cloisters  in  shadows. 

Before,  I  had  merely  an  spstbetic  enjoyment 
in  the  old  building,  now  1  love  it  because  every 
stone  has  its  history  and  speaks  to  me  of  an 
heroic  past. 

The  Bible  will  mean  infinitely  more  to  men 
and  women  who  have  small  time  to  work  out 
for  themselves  the  intricacies  of  textual  criti¬ 
cism,  but  whose  hearts  are  ready  to  respond  to 
the  vital  touch  of  perfect  interest,  if  the  old 
life  could  be  restored  for  them.  No  canvas 
was  ever  painted  with  such  infinite  variety  of 
life  as  this,  depicted  with  the  sure  touch  of 
personal  insight,  with  supreme  dramatic  power. 

1  am  interested  in  Paul,  the  theologian,  but  I 
am  infinitely  more  interested  in  Paul  the  man, 
as  I  can  see  him  climbing  amid  the  clouds 
along  the  perilous  path  which  led  to  the  squalid 
mountain  villages  of  Galatia,  or  standing  upon 
the  prow  of  a  great  corn-laden  merchant-man 
breasting  the  seas  off  Sicily  on  his  way  to  the 
imperial  city  by  the  Tiber.  I  would  give  more 
to  know  from  the  student  of  antiquity  just  bow 
Corinth  looked  with  its  miles  of  wharfs,  its 
storehouses  piled  with  the  riches  of  the  Orient, 
its  glorious  temples  shining  in  the  sun,  just 
what  was  the  character  of  the  life  which  swept 
up  and  down  its  streets,  than  for  volumes  of 
expositions  upon  Paul’s  theology.  When  we 
read  our  Lord’s  discourses  by  the  SeiTof^Gali- 
lee,  it  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  to  be  able 
to  see  the  lake  under  the  old  conditions,  to 
know  that  Jesus  heard  night  and  morning  the 
Roman  trumpets  blow  and  saw  the  standards  of 
the  legions  gleaming  upon  the  heights;  to 
know  that  luxurious  barges  breathing  music 
and  perfume  swept  by  bis  rough  fishing  boat 
as  the  disciples  pulled  at  the  heavy  oars. 

Is  it  not  our  duty  to  put  that  life  of  Jesus,  in 
all  its  infinite  graciousness  and  charm,  as 
vividly  as  possible  before  men?  It  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  the  words  which  the  Master  spoke,  it  is 
that  life  itself,  that  divine  love  incarnated  in 
the  lips  that  spoke  and  the  band  that  touched, 
the  brother  who  died  for  us,  and  dying  taught 
ns  how  to  live,  that  moves  men  so  mightily. 
Is  it  not  better  to  give  the  world  one  fresh 
vision  of  the  Master’s  life  as  it  was  actually 
lived,  than  to  spend  over-much’  time  in  dis- 
ouBsing  questions  which  never'can  be  satisf^ 
torily  answered?  Already  the  scholars  have 
given  ns  rich  material  for  our  background  of 
Bible  literature,  to-morrow  the  explorer’s  pick 
may  reveal  the  details  of  a  civilization  older 
than  the  days  of  Abraham.  There  can  be  no 
more  rewarding  work  than  that  which  affords 
ns  glimpses  of  the  actual  life  of  prophet  and 
patriarch,  and  enables  ns  to  reconstruct  the 
times  in  which  they  lived. 

8.  The  recovery  of  the  original  motive  of 
Biblical  literature. 

It  has  been  held  in  times  past  that  the  Bible, 


ship  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
various  books  of  the  Bible  are  of  unequal  value 
and  importance,  but  even  scholarship  has  not 
yet  clearly  recognized  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
prehending  the  motive  of  any  particular  utter¬ 
ance,  the  necessity  of  our  putting  ourselves  in 

the  place  of  the  author  when  he  wrote.  _ 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  the  ground  that  certain  portions 
are  unethical,  even  barbarous  and  brutal  in  ex¬ 
pression.  It  might  be  considered  questionable 
taste  on  the  part  of  scholars  who  belong  to  na¬ 
tions  which  believe  in  expansion  by  means  of 
Gatling  gun  and  repeating  rifle,  to  criticise 
the  ethical  tone  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
campaigns  of  Joshua  and  the  exploitts  of  the 
allies  in  Ohina  would  compare  well  in  parallel 
oolumns.  The  hosts  of  Ohristendom  could  even 
give  the  Israelite  warriors  points  on  the  artis¬ 
tic  finish  of  certain  forms  of  atrocity.  Of 
course  this  is  no  justification  of  Old  Testament 
standards  of  morality,  but  it  ought  at  least  to 
send  us  back  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  motives  which  gave  rise  to  the  liter¬ 
ature. 

When  yon  examine  the  conditions  candidly, 
you  will  hardly  expect  men  of  a  barbarous  age 
to  act  consistently  and  steadily  under  impulses 
to  which  even  our  own  enlightened  age  is  not 
always  faithful.  The  student  will  find,  how¬ 
ever,  together  with  the  horrors  of  war,  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  holiness,  a  simplicity,  a  tenderness,  a 
faith,  unmatched  in  history.  If  he  finds  im¬ 
precatory  psalms,  he  also  finds  "The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.’’  This  duality 
of  motive  and  expression  demands  study  and 
explanation,  above  all  it  demands  intelligent 
appreciation  of  primitive  conditions. 

When  this  study  is  made  with  sympathy,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Bible  is  the  faithful 
record  of  the  struggle  of  two  adverse  forces ; 
the  human  nature,  savage,  brutal,  domineer¬ 
ing,  the  divine  nature  at  work  upon  the  lower 
force,  with  infinite  persistence  and  patience. 
The  story  is  of  a  divine  evolutionary  force 
steadily  making  for  righteousness.  If  your 
history  of  this  movement  is  to  be  truthful,  you 
can  no  more  leave  out  the  hoof  and  claw  and 
nail,  than  yon  can  leave  out  the  holy  aspira¬ 
tion  which  sought  God  and  found  him.  To 
differentiate  these  elements,  to  give  a  care¬ 
fully  balanced  and  accurate  picture  uf  life  as 
it  was  actually  lived  under  the  pull  of  the 
brute  nature  and  the  persuasion  of  the  divine, 
this  is  a  task  worthy  the  highest  scholarship. 
Such  a  study  involves  something  more  than  a 
scrutiny  of  facts  or  an  arraignment  of  ancient 
civilization  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  modern  life.  It  demands  an  investiga¬ 
tion  at  once  scientific  and  sympathetic,  of  the 
enire  phenomena  of  life  in  Biblical  times. 
When  this  is  done  there  will  be  no  more  criti¬ 
cism  of  khe  men  who  toiled  and  suffered  in 
the  darkness;  there  will  be  appreciation  of 
their  struggles,  understanding  of  their  failures, 
admiration  for  their  victories,  thanksgiving 
for  the  inheritance  which  they  transmitted  to 
ns  who  are  the  more  fortunate  possessors  of 
the  promised  land  which  they  dimly  descried, 
but  might  never  enter. 

4.  The  application  of  the  literature  of  the 
Bible  to  the  necessities  of  modern  life. 

The  application  of  the  Bible  to  life,  as  well 
as  the  internretation  of  the  Bible,  has  been 
prevailingly  theological ;  it  ought  to  be  direct 
and  personal.  At  this  point  scholarshiu  can 
be  of  very  large  service.  It  should  interpret 
the  Bible  in  terms  of  original  motive,  it  must 
then  tell  ns  how  to  apply  this  interpretation 
in  order  to  affect  motive  to  day.  The  object 
of  the  Ohnroh  is  above  all  things  else  re¬ 
demptive.  The  Bible  is  unquestionably  one  of 
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the  gree'teit  agenoiee  in  redemption.  How 
ahell  we  nae  it  ao  that  it  will  hare  the  greateat 
effect  npon  the  greatest  number?  This  is  a 
qnestion  before  which  all  merely  technical 
criticism  sinks  into  insignificance. 

Here  is  a  book  which  is  nniqne  in  literature. 
It  is  dynamic,  inspirational,  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree.  From  cover  to  cover  it  is  alive, 
its  pages  are  thronged  with  men  and  women 
who  speak  to  us  with  matchless  dramatic  in¬ 
terest  and  power.  How  shall  the  preacher  use 
this  book,  how  shall  the  Ohnroh  teach  it,  so 
that  the  power  which  is  in  it  may  enter  into 
life  as  it  has  done  in  the  past?  The  answer 
involves  a  study  of  human  nature,  of  social 
conditions,  more  profound  than  has  yet  been 
made.  When  the  solution  is  reached  there 
will  be  a  new  Reformation,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  ages. 

Finally,  let  ns  insist  that  the  critical  study 
of  the  Bible  is  a  necessary  part  of  tho  intellect¬ 
ual  movement  of  the  age.  It  is  nc  more  to  be 
resented  than  is  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  right 
to  question  is  a  part  of  our  inalienable  inheri¬ 
tance  from  God.  All  honor  to  the  scholars 
whose  patient  and  often  unrecognized  toil  has 
given  ns  a  text  of  the  Bible  so’free  from  cor¬ 
ruptions,  and  has  contributed  so  largely  to  our 
better  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
let  us  also  insist  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  of 
literature  and  of  religion,  and  that  the  canons 
of  criticism  employed  should  be  primarily 
literary  and  spiritual.  No  one  thinks  of  tak¬ 
ing  Shaxespeare  into  the  biolosrical  laboratory 
for  examination,  or  of  treating  the  poems  of 
Tennyson  as  though  they  were  mathematical 
treatises,  or  modern  census  reports.  Why 
should  the  Bible  be  examined  npon  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  and  illogical  basis?  However  keen  the 
critic  may  be,  let  him  be  reverent.  If  there  is 
one  thing  in  all  the  world  from  which  the  ir¬ 
reverent  man  should  keep  his  profane  hands, 
it  is  the  holy  Bible.  All  criticism  should  be 
constructive,  not  (ruth  for  truth’s  sake  alone, 
should  be  the  student’s  purpose,  but  truth  for 
humanity’s  sake,  humanity  which  still  sins 
and  fears  and  struggles  after  God. 

The  Church  may  rest  in  serene  confidence 
while  this  process  of  investigation  goes  on. 
The  sacred  shrine  of  the  Bible  bas  not  been 


our  fellow  countrymen  have  always  been  edu¬ 
cators,  as  well  as  champions  and  defenders. 
Awful  as  was  the  cost  in  life  and  treasure  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Rebellion,  our  patriotic 
people  have  never  deemed  the  boon  too  dearly 
bought.  They  have  made  sacrifice  for  others 
as  well  as  for  themselves.  This  was  the  fire 
burning  in  their  veins  when  they  began  the 
Spanish-Amerioan  War.  Let  them  once  see 
that  moral,  spiritual  slavery  belittles  and  de¬ 
grades  manhood  a  thousandfold  more  than 
physical  slavery,  and  yon  have  rung  the  death 
knell  of  intemperance.  Loathing  for  anarchy 
will  always  be  a  mightier  force  than  any  law 
against  it.  Let  the  dethroning  of  reason  and 
the  degradation  of  manhood  be  deplored  and 
despised  as  slavery  is  abhorred  and  hated,  and 
yon  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  their 
banishment.  Now  they  are  laughed  at,  ex¬ 
cused. 

Next  to  the  American’s  love  of  liberty  is  his 
longing  for  an  education.  With  him  knowl¬ 
edge  is  far  more  than  power.  It  founds  and 
forms  that  character  without  which  power  is 
peril.  The  war  against  ignorance  is  relentless. 
Our  educational  institutions  and  systems  strug¬ 
gle  to  keep  pace  with  every  stage  of  our  rapid 
development.  No  tax  is  so  ungrudgingly  paid 
as  that  which  maintains  our  schools.  Illiter¬ 
acy  is  without  justification.  The  strength  of 
our  educational  system  is  not  found  in  the 
truant  officers  who  hunt  and  haunt  the  laggard 
pupils.  It  is  in  the  public  sentiment,  which 
sees  in  ignorance  a  handicap  in  life’s  race,  as 
well  as  a  humiliation.  Though  the  youngest 
of  nations,  we  are  already  leaders  because  we 
have  insisted  that  men  should  have  nntram- 
meled  bodies  and  trained  minds.  But  ignor¬ 
ance  lies  at  the  root  of  drunkenness,  as  well  as 
weakness  and  wickedness.  The  individual  is 
ignorant  or  he  would  know  that  alcohol  can 
make  no  contribution  to  his  strength,  keenness, 
or  skill.  The  body  politic  is  ignorant,  or  it 
would  see  that  it  cannot  afford  to  have  homes 
ruined,  health  wrecked,  municipal,  state,  and 
national  politics  corrupted.  When  anarchy 
lifted  its  infamous  hand  against  the  life  of  our 
nation  and  the  officials  began  to  look  for  its 
disciples,  it  was  pitiful,  but  not  surprising  to 
find  that,  as  a  rule,  saloons  were  at  once  their 


Kev.  C.  L.  Carhart 

Week  beginning  November  3 


Missionary  Concert  Korea 

Consult  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Board  and  of  the 
Ecnmenical  Conference. 

Korea  continues  to  be  one  of  the  fruitful  mis¬ 
sionary  fields  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  fifty  odd  men  and  women,  married  and 
single,  clerical,  medical  and  lay,  that  repre¬ 
sent  ns  in  our  four  missions  among  the  people 
of  the  one-time  Hermit  nation  to  keep  up  with 
the  opportunities  that  importune  on  every 
hand.  The  danger  to  the  missionary  is  over¬ 
work,  and  yet  there  are  open  doors  that  must 
be  passed  by  and  harvests  left  nnoared  for  and 
nnreaped.  Sixteen  years  ago  missionary  work 
was  begun  in  the  country,  and  our  Dr.  Allen 
gained  royal  favor  by  saving  the  life  of  Prince 
Min  Tong  Ik.  For  ten  years  the  reports  have 
been  increasingly  encouraging.  Four  years  ago 
there  were  lees  than  800  baptized  Christians. 
Now  our  own  mission  has  more  than  250 
churches  enrolling  8,700  communicants  from 
more  than  800  cities  and  villages,  a  net  gain 
of  80  per  cent,  over  last  year,  with  catechu¬ 
mens,  more  than  2,000  of  them  enrolled  during 
the  past  year.  The  people  show  “a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  truth,  which  have  few 
equals  in  any  mission  field.”  More  than  a 
thousand  were  baptized  during  the  year  and 
‘  ‘  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  baptisms  are  limited 
only  because  the  missionaries  have  been  over¬ 
worked  and  have  not  been  able  in  any  instance 
to  give  due  care  to  their  districts.  ’  ’  , 

The  Korean  Ohnroh  is  itself  spreading  the 
Gospel.  Men  and  women  sometimes  take  long 
journeys  to  preach  the  good  news  at  their  own 
charges,  Mrs.  Song  of  Pai  Chun  doing  very 
efficient  work  carrying  a  baby  on  her  back. 
In  one  of  the  cities,  near  the  capital,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  visiting  the  field  found  a  missionary 
society  of  thirty  or  forty  ready  for  organiza¬ 
tion.  Each  member  is  pledged  to  active  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  In  apostolic  wise  they  go  forth 
two  by  two.  ‘‘To  each  pair  four  heathen  vil- 


despoiled  by  vandals  and  it  never  will  be.  The 
Bible  can  no  more  become  obsolete  than  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  It  has  in  it  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  immortal  youth.  Humanity  will  never 
turn  its  face  away  from  the  light  to  the  blank 
wall  of  scepticism  and  despair,  but  the  Bible 
will  continue  to  b»  the  book  which  men  love 
best,  to  which  they  look  for  hope  and  faith 
and  freedom. 

SPRINOF1EL.D,  Mass. 


Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 
A  Nation  in  Chains 


haunts,  and  their  headquarters.  When  mobs 
are  raging,  salcons  are  their  storm  centres.  In 
fomenting  strife  between  capital  and  labor, 
they  take  foremost  rank.  Eliminate  the  drink 
problem,  and  the  solution  is  near  at  hand. 
Capital  can  never  wrong  labor  in  wages  with¬ 
held,  as  labor  wrongs  itself  in  wages  wasted 
in  the  saloon. 

For  the  common  people  of  every  condition 
and  occupation,  here  is  commanding  opportu¬ 
nity.  Law  without  life  to  back  it  becomes 
dead  letter  on  the  statute  book.  Ideals  are  the 
forerunners  of  lofty  achievement.  Too  much 
reliance  has  of  late  been  placed  upon  legislation 
and  too  little  npon  life.  When  men  and 
women  are  pledged  not  to  use  intoxicants,  and 
those  pledges  are  faithfully  kept,  the  saloons 
are  crippled.  So  long  as  the  individual  is  not 


lases  are  assigned,  so  that  each  village  receives 
systematic  preaching  once  a  month.” 

The  Korean  Christians  have  had  at  times  to 
face  opposition  and  persecution  from  lewd  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  baser  sort  and  from  hostile  Roman¬ 
ists,  but  the  danger  of  an  anti-foreign  out¬ 
break  like  that  in  China  was  fortunately 
averted.  They  have  gladly  sheltered  refugees 
from  China,  and  have  given  out  of  their  little 
for  the  famine  sufferers  in  India. 

They  have  not  been  slow  to  give  of  their 
means  as  of  their  efforts  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Without  taking  into  account  a  great  deal  of 
labor  and  of  gifts  in  kind,  their  money  offer¬ 
ings  have  amounted  to  $4,800,  which  should  be 
multiplied  at  least  by  fifteen  for  comparison 
with  our  giving,  since  their  daily  wage  is 
about  ten  cents.  “Our  problem  is  not  so  much 


Nov.  4.  The  deceit  of  strong  drink.  Prov.  23 : 29  32.  a  teetotaler,  the  Stages  from  moderate  to  im-  to  find  out  how  to  get  the  people  to  support 
s!  Habit  ancTslawry!*  A'iL*3  fi.lisfi  Pet.  2 : 9-12.  moderate  drinking  are  few,  and  can  be'rapidly  their  helpers,  but  to  find  men  of  the  proper 

7.  A  spread insr  evil.  J^r.  4 : 14-22 ;  Ezek.  7  :  23  27.  made.  For  the  total  abstainer,  high  or  low  ability  and  spirituality  whom  we  can  reoom- 

8.  An  endangered  nation.  Lev.  26: 14-22 :  Isa.  80:  12  .  ...  i  j  ..u  >•  ««ni _ 

9.  The  hope  of  our  country.  Ps.  144 : 11-15 ;  Prov,  license,  local  option,  total  prohibition,  ‘‘speak  mend  to  them  rhe  preliminary  stage  or 

10.  Top/o-Our  national  bondage.  Hab.  1 : 13-17 ;  easies,  ”  and  all  the  paraphernalia  for  the  bnsi-  the  mere  enrollment  of  groups  of  Christians 

Amos  6: 1-6.  ( Temperance  meeting.)  ness  amount  to  nothing  personally.  To  this  creed  meeting  in  houses  has  past,”  at  least  in  the 


Never  in  this  fair  land  of  ours  will  the  chains  let  us  secure  converts  by  the  million.  No'tidal  Pyeng  Yang  field  in  the  north,  ”  and  these  peo- 


of  intemperance  be  broken  until  the  passion 
for  sobriety  is  as  strong  and  as  universal  as  is 
the  passion  for  liberty.  Freedom’s  strength  is 
not  that  slavery  is  illegal,  but  that  it  is  odious. 
Behind  the  law  is  a  life  that  pulses  with  love. 


wave  of  anarchy  can  sweep  over  this  land  no 
matter  how  many  of  her  officials  be  assassi¬ 
nated  BO  long  as  her  millions  of  citizens  are 
loyal  to  the  core.  To  doubt  success  along  this 
line  is  to  impugn  the  intelligence,  the  con- 


pie  now  need  our  guidance  in  establishing  strong 
churches  which  will  be  permanent  factors  in 
the  community  life.  ’  ’ 

'  ‘  There  is  but  one  response  the  Church  can 
consistently  make  to  such  a  Macedonian  call. 


Toward  this  goal  all  agitation,  education,  and  science,  and  the  character  of  our  citizens,  and  the  speedy  sending  out  of  reinforcements. 


legislation  should  tend.  The  American  people 
enjoy  civil  liberty  because  it  is  with  them  a 
supreme  and  a  controlling  passion.  They  never 
i)ank  freedom’s  fires.  In  the  cause  of  liberty 


to  lose  faith  in  that  God  who  has  seen  fit  to 
make  ns  co-laborers  with  him.  More  genuine 
education,  and  less  malicious  vituperation,  is 
a  burning  need  of  the  hour. 


Twenty-five  is  the  number  asked  for  by  the 
mission,  with  all  the  attendant  expense  of  pro¬ 
viding  houses  for  their  occupation  and  the 
opening  of  new  stations.  ’  ’ 
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THE  NINETEENTH  SYNODICAL  MEETING 
WOMAN’S  SYNODICAL  HOME  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BciTAiiO,  October  18th  and  17tb,  1901. 

A  goodly  assembly,  not  deterred  by  falling 
rain,  congregated  at  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  on  the  morning  of  October  16.  Bright 
flowers  and  brighter  faces  soon  dispersed 
the  gloom.  After  the  execntive  meeting  of 
officers,  at  9.80  a  derotional  service  was  led  by 
Mrs.  Smith  Ordway  of  Lyons.  Her  sabjeot, 
The  Realisation  of  Individual  Responsibility, 
BO  necessary  in  this  great  work,  proved  the 
keynote  of  the  entire  meeting.  Mrs.  George 
O.  Yeisley,  Pesident  of  the  Synodical  Society, 
presided  at  the  bneiness  session.  Scripture 
was  read  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Wells,  Brooklyn, 
and  prayer  offered  by  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James, 
President  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  Mrs.  Charles  Townsend,  President  of 
the  Buffalo  Presbyterial,  gave  a  gracious  and 
hearty  welcome  to  those  present,  and  Mrs. 
Yeisley  appropriately  responded,  and  then 
brought  to  the  Society  “a  message  only”  as 
she  phrased  it.  She  spoke  of  the  perfect  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  Woman’s  Board  with  its 
competent  officers,  but  said  all  this  would  not 
avail  unless  the  power  of  individual  effort  be 
felt  through  it  all.  Where  one  member  fails, 
the  connection  of  links  is  broken.  Each  Presi¬ 
dent  and  officer  should  see  to  it  that  each 
woman  has  something  to  do.  Christ  dealt 
with  the  individual — let  us  imitate  him,  and 
say,  “Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me.”  Thus, 
stimulated  by  God’s  mauifold  mercies,  and 
seeing  Jesus,  we  may  lose  ourselves  in  the 
vision  of  the  Christ  of  God.  After  the  Min¬ 
utes  had  beeu  read  and  accepted,  a  report  of 
the  year’s  work  was  presented  by  the  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary,  Miss  Isabel  M.  Terrett.  It  was 
“a  chequered  story,  marked  by  shadow  and 
sunshine,  ’  ’  but  showed  a  goodly  increase  in 
gifts,  much  increase  in  earnestness,  method 
and  spiritual  life,  and  an  addition  to  the 
working  force  of  thirty-eight  new  organiza¬ 
tions  among  women  and  young  people. 

The  outlook  is  correspondingly  hopeful. 
Reports  followed  from  Mrs.  S.  R.  Enspp, 
Westchester,  Treasurer  of  the  Contingent 
Fund;  Miss  Helen  A.  Wells,  Albany,  Secretary 
for  Freedmen,  and  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Acker,  Steu¬ 
ben,  Secretary  for  Young  People.  The  record 
of  work  for  the  Freedmen  is  cheering,  advance 
having  been  made  in  almost  every  Presbytery. 
Last  year  New  York  brought  for  this  cause  the 
largest  gift  in  her  history,  but  this  year  it  is 
still  larger.  Mrs.  Acker  spoke  of  a  diminished 
number  of  contributing  societies  of  young  peo¬ 
ple,  cansing'a  deficit  in  gifts,  and  asked,  “Why 
should  this  be?”  Steadfast  gain  was  reported 
from  many  societies.  Indifference  is  one  great 
danger  and  a  lack  of  leaders  was  deplored. 
Young  people  need  to  be  led  by  the  hand  into 
this  work,  and  all  women  were  urged  never  to 
refuse  to  lead  “God’s  little  ones.”  Can  any 
one  do  better  than  to  work  for  God  and  little 
children  together?  Young  women  were  spe¬ 
cially  urged  to  put  their  fresh,  bright  spirit 
into  this  work,  thereby  promising  our  future 
leaders.  Mrs.  Yeisley  emphasized  the  need  of 
Bands  and  Band  leaders,  and  others  urged  this 
need  through  all  the  sessions.  Work  in  Sun¬ 
day-schools  was  also  urged  that  they  might 
loyally  give  the  collections  for  this  cause  au¬ 
thorized  by  General  Assembly.  Prayer  by 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Frost,  Niagara,  closed  the  session. 
Of  the  delicious  luncheon  served  in  the  com- 
modio'ns  parlors  of  the  church  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  women  of  Buffalo,  the  members  of  Synod 
then  meeting  in  the  North  Church  were  in¬ 
vited  to  partake,  and  at  its  close  most  of  the 
ladies  went  to  the  North  Church  in  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  ‘Fathers  and  Broth¬ 
ers”  to  celebrate  with  them  the  Lord’s  Supper. 


The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Mra  Abbey  of  Chemung.  Miss  G.  C.  Rue, 
New  York,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Literature, 
reported  for  that  department.  A  well-fur¬ 
nished  table  at  the  back  ofj  the  room  showed 
what  good  things  it  offered.  Miss  Rue  urged 
the  leaflets  and  magazines  as  indispensable  to 
workers,  and  said,  “This  is  a  keep-at-itive  ser¬ 
vice.  ’  ’  Missionary  literature  being  the  fuel 
must  have  the  fire  of  earnest  effort  and  prayer. 
A  delightful  contralto  solo  was  now  rendered 
by  Miss  Charlotte  Tilden,  Buffalo.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  of  Elmira  College  came  to  the  platform 
for  a  moment,  and  ably  presented  its  claims 
upon  Presbyterian  women.  Mies  L.  A.  Hays, 
who  has  been  in  Santa  F^  and  Alberquerque 
as  a  teacher  and  also  in  a  Plaza  School  and 
home,  spoke  on  work  in  New  Mexico,  pre¬ 
senting  eloquently  its  needs  and  results.  She 
referred  to  the  power  of  leverage — a  man  not 
strong  himself  moves  an  iron  safe  with  an 
inert  iron  bar.  Why  not  use  such  power  in 
mission  work.  No  phase  of  this  work  com¬ 
pares  with  the  heart  to  heart  contact  with  little 
children.  She  felt  this  deeply  when  she 
stood  before  forty -five  black  eyed  juniors  at 
Santa  F£  Work  in  this  school,  contending  with 
three  hundred  years  of  priestly  rule,  came 
from  a  stirring  in  one  woman’s  heart,  and 
now  there  are  eighty  scholars,  twenty  more 
than  last  year,  but  no  new  teachers,  and*  all 
are  terribly  over-worked.  Shall  we  place  this 
word  on  their  tomb-stones  or  send  them  a  new 
teacher?  The  Plaza  teacher — she  is  a  hero  and 
her  home  an  object  lesson,  where  the  children 
come  and  look  and  smile,  and  go  home  and 
copy.  The  Bible  is  taught  first,  last  and  al¬ 
ways  in  these  schools,  and  Gospel  hymns  heard 
everywhere.  A  chapel  schoolhouse  means 
school  every  day  in  the  week.  She  urged  the 
power  of  combined  effort  as  the  man  with  the 
iron  bar.  These  people  have  been  taught  a 
dead  Christ  and  the  Penitentes  still  go  about 
the  streets,  but  their  children  are  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  schools.  These  Plaza  or  village  schools 
are  centres  of  Christian  influence.  After  this 
earnest  plea,  a  general  report  of  the  work  for 
Freedmen  was  read,  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Palmer,  More  effort  was  urged  to 
bring  into  line  thirty-four  hundred  Woman’s 
Societies  and  over  eight  thousand  Societies  of 
young  people,  not  giving  to  this  cause.  Some 
one  must  interest  them  in  it.  The  session  was 
closed  with  prayer  by  Mrs.  Arnold,  Genesee. 

Thursday  morning’s  devotional  service  was 
led  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Deems,  Steuben.  The  regu¬ 
lar  session  was  opened  with  Scripture  read  by 
Miss  Tripp,  North  River,  and  prayer  by  Miss 
Terrett,  Utica  The  roll-call  of  delegates 
showed  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  represent¬ 
ing  twenty-four  Presbyteries,  an  advance  upon 
last  year.  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  President 
of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions,  was 
received  with  loving,  hearty  applause  and 
spoke  upon  Christian  Education.  She  spoke  of 
the  ease  and  pleasure  of  drifting  down  a 
pleasant  stream  and  said  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
had  drifted  into  a  civil  war — and  into  Sabbath 
desecration  which  has  so  wofully  increased, 
and  now  we  are  drifting  into  Mormonism,  hav¬ 
ing  allowed  it  to  obtain  the  balance  of  power 
in  five  states  and  two  territories,  and  to  send 
out  two  thousand  missionaries,  travestying 
our  Bible,  and  making  its  grand  truths  serve 
man’s  worst  passions.  Missionaries  and  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Utah  are  a  unit  in  urging  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Amendment  forbidding  polygamy,  as 
the  only  way  to  advance  Christian  Education, 
now  almost  as  a  standstill.  We  are  drifting 
into  Godless  education,  the  Bible  expelled 
from  onr  schools  largely  by  the  ohnroh,  which 
has  buried  it  wherever  possible.  Under  Tam¬ 
many  rule  out  of  eighteen  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  eleven  are  Catholic. 


English  Board  Schools,  established  in  1870  for 
the  surplus  from  Ohnroh  Schools,  where  the 
Bible  is  taught  as  well  as  read,  are  Christian 
schools,  and  England  stands  alone  in  decrease 
of  crime,  every  other  nation  recording  increase, 
and  in  America  the  ratio  of  increase  in  crime 
exceeds  the  ratio  of  increase  of  onr  population. 
France  even  declares  for  Christian  education, 
and  Australia  by  a  vote  of  nine  out  of  ten,  de¬ 
cided  to  have  religions  teaching.  Christ  has 
made  our  nation  a  leader  and  we  must  look  to 
these  things.  Onr  martyred  President  was  a 
product  of  Christ  an  education,  his  assassin 
from  a  Catholic  parochial  school— mark  the 
contrast.  The  outcome  of  onr  Mission  Schools 
shows  children  who  could  compete  with  any  in 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Young  men  from  onr 
Asheville  Farm  Industrial  pass  examinations 
on  the  Bible  from  which  graduates  of  onr 
Theological  Seminaries  would  shrink.  Mrs. 
James  was  given  more  time  because  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  announcing  the  enforced  absence  *of  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Clemenson  of  Utah,  who  was  to 
have  spoken,  and  she  spoke  at  length  upon  the 
Christian  Work  of  onr  Mission  Schools.  She 
outlined  it  as  seen  among  the  mountaineers, 
where  it  is  highly  commended  by  the  Southern 
Church,  in  New  Mexico,  where  Governor 
Prince  says  the  Presbyterians  are  doing  more 
for  these  Mexicans  than  any  other  agency, 
among  the  Indians,  where  Miss  McBeth  has 
sent  out  full-blooded  Indian  evangelists  to  dis¬ 
tant  tribes,  in  the  midst  of  the  treasonable  Mor¬ 
mon  oligarchy,  where  “our  converts  are  like 
fair  white  lilies  against  the  back  background, 
and  in  Alaska,  where  Francis  Willard,  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  school,  shows  what  an  Alaskan 
woman  can  become.  Mrs.  James  closed  im¬ 
pressively,  “In  the  beginning  God.  In  the 
ligh  of  his  presence,  when  the  end  comes,  we 
shall  know  what  onr  work  is  worth.  Let  us 
take  for  onr  motto,  ‘Instant  obedience  and 
hard  work,  ’  and  learn  to  ‘  endure  hardness  as 
trusts  ervants  of  God.  ’  ’  ’  Mrs.  T.  M.  Parshall, 
Hudson,  closed  the  morning  session  with 
prayer. 

After  another  delightful  social  hour  over  an¬ 
other  bonntifnl  luncheon,  the  last  session  con¬ 
vened,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mrs. 
James  Yereance,  New  York.  Miss  Anna  S. 
Ludlnm,  Synodical  Visitor,  gave  a  report  o 
her  visits  through  the  Societies,  where  she  met 
and  helped  discouraged  workers,  informed  and 
heartened  ignorant  workers,  and  found  much 
use  for  consecrated  tact.  She  emphasized  the 
need  of  i.  mcentrated  thought  and  purpose  and 
of  definiteness  in  prayer  and  effort,  and  also 
.urged  the  individual  work  which  had  been  so 
pressed  home.  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Acker,  Secretary 
for  Young  People,  now  took  the  chair  and 
platform,  and  introduced  the  Young  People’s 
Hour.  A  tonching  “Mother’s  Prayer”  was 
read,  and  then  feelingly  snng  by  Mrs.  Howard, 
Buffalo.  Admirable  papers  were  read  upon  a 
Model  Correspondence,  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Brown, 
Buffalo;  A  Model  Program,  by  Mrs.  G.  D. 
Meigs,  Geneva;  A  Model  Report,  by  Miss  D. 
M.  Carr,  Caynga,  and  Our  Goal,  by  Mrs.  S. 
W.  Frost,  Niagara.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Hershey 
spoke  eloquently  upon  Loyalty  and  Responsi¬ 
bility,  teaching  once  more  upon  the  prevailing 
theme  of  the  meetings.  Mrs.  Acker  said  a  few 
words  in  closing  this  Hoar  so  replete  with  in¬ 
terest,  and  so  successfally  planned.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  now 
presented  a  report  which  proposed  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  most  of  the  old  officers.  The  changes 
were :  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Maud 
Rice;  Secretary  for  Young  People,  Miss  Dora 
M.  Carr,  Cayuga;  Synodical  Visitor  for  Yonng 
People,  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Acker;  Secretary  for 
Missionary  Letters,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Brownell,  New 
York.  The  lesignation  of  tried  and  trusted 
officers  was  accepted  with  regret,  and  new 
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leaders  welcomed  with  enthnsiasm.  Mrs. 
Wilkin  of  Syracuse  reported  for  the  Committee 
on  Besolntions.  It  is  too  long  to  transcribe 
here,  bnt  a  strong  resolution  urging  the  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  next  Congress  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  forever  forbidding  polygamy  in 
our  land  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  passed 
with  a  rising  vote,  and  ordered  sent  to  our 
representatives  in  Congress.  A  sweet  and  sol¬ 
emn  prayer  service  closed  this  meeting,  so  full 
of  privilege  and  of  high  uplift,  and  also  of  the 
tremendous  challenge  and  responsibility  which 
all  added  knowledge  brings.  With  hearts 
warm  with  gratitude  to  the  Presbyterian 
women  of  Buffalo  for  their  loving  care  for  ns, 
we  brought  away  also  a  firm  resolve  that  every 
individual  woman  would,  in  the  place  where 
God  has  placed  her,  mean  something  for  the 
coming  of  his  Kingdom  in  this  new  year  of 
work  for  him. 

Isabel  M.  Terrett,  Recording  Secretary. 


THe  McA.ll  Mission. 


S.  B.  Rosslter  D.B. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

The  death  of  Miss  Caroline  Remington,  for 
many  years  the  faithful  General  Secretary  of 
the  American  McAll  Association,  is  a  sad  sur¬ 
prise  and  shook  to  many  friends  in  both  Amer¬ 
ica  and  France.  She  had  so  long  seemed  an 
embodiment  of  the  Association,  presiding  at 
the  Bureau,  in  touch  with  all  the  Auxiliaries, 
and  assisting  at  annual  Conventions,  that  she 
appeared  inseparable  from  its  interests,  while 
her  strong  constitution  precluded  the  dread  of 
illness  or  decline.  When  she  left  Philadelphia 
for  a  few  weeks  of  relaxation  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  she  thought  herself  well,  but  “very 
tired,  ’  ’  not  dreaming  of  a  disease  which  had 
already  progressed.  She  continued,  as  always 
-during  the  summer,  the  necessary  correspon¬ 
dence  connected  with  her  ofQce,  and  need  her 
leisure  hours  to  make  articles  for  a  “sale” 
planned  by  the  Auxiliary,  at  her  home.  A 
sprained  ankle  prevented  her  taking  exercise, 
and  the  fatal  trouble  rapidly  developed.  Even, 
after  her  return  to  Philadelphia  she  expected 
to  rally  and  be  again  at  the  Bureau,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  remarkable  vitality,  the  weary 
hands  and  heart  had  done  with  earthly  work, 
and  she  entered  into  rest  on  October  24, 

Miss  Remington  was  "one  of  a  large,  God¬ 
fearing  family  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  the  canse'of  her^  singular  disre- 
gfard  of  ecclesiastical  traditions.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  “Meeting”  failing  to  satisfy  her, 
when  wishing  to  do  aggressive  work,  she 
joined  whatever  church  she  thought  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  Christian  growth  and  activity.  Sect 
meant  little  to  her.  Probably  some  had  worked 


Aching  Joints 

In  the  fingers,  toes,  arms,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  joints  that  are  inflamed 
and  swollen  by  rheumatism — that  acid  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blood  which  affects  the 
muscles  also. 

Sufferers  dread  to  move,  especially  after 
sitting  or  lying  long,  and  their  con¬ 
dition  is  commonly  worse  in  wet  weathe  . 

“  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have  been 
without  Hood's  Sarsaparilia  My  father  thinks 
he  conid  not  do  without  it.  He  has  been  tronhied 
with  rheumatism  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  Hood’s 
isarsapariila  is  the  only  medicine  be  can  take  that 
will  enable  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  field.” 

Miss  Ada  Dott,  Sidney,  Iowa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Remove  the  cause  of  rheumatism— no  outward 
application  can.  Take  them. 


Royal  Baking  Powder  will 
always  keep  fresh  and  of  full 
strength  regardless  of  climate 
or  season.  Every  atom,  to 
the  last  in  the  can,  does  even, 
perfect  work.  Made  from 
pure,  grape  cream  of  tartar. 
Makes  wholesome  food. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


with  her  for  years  without  knowing  to  what 
denomination  she  belonged,  bnt  everyone  who 
was  with  her  for  five  minutes  felt  sure  that 
she  was  in  “the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  ’  ’  To  the  influences  of 
her  early  life  she  owed  her  calm,  even  temper, 
and  she  always  adhered  to  extreme  simplicity 
in  dress,  and  used  the  pleasant,  plain  language. 
It  was  natural  that  she  should  become  deeply 
interested  in  the  MoAll  Mission  which  teaches 
“a  religion  of  freedom  and  earnestness.”  She 
was  identified  with  the  American  McAll  Asso* 
elation  from  the  beginning,  was  the  valued  as¬ 
sistant  of  its  earliest  officers,  and  at  one  time 
acted  as  Treasurer ;  but  she  was  best  and  most 
widely  known  as  General  Secretary.  Her  labor 
was  not  merely  professional,  a  routine  of  du¬ 
ties  demanded  and  done.  She  loved  the  work, 
and  showed  her  strong  Quaker  conscience  in 
minutest  details,  even  in  her  characteristic 
handwriting,  plain  and  legible. 

Although  she  had  never  been  in  France,  she 
was  familiar  with  all  the  stations  and  mission¬ 
aries.  She  was  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
American  Anxiliaries,  and  even  kept  herself  in¬ 
formed  of  changes  of  residence  of  MoAll  work¬ 
ers,  endeavoring  to  enlist  them  for  the  cause  in 
their  new  homes. 

Of  the  Philadelphia  Auxiliary,  although 
holding  no  office,  she  was  an  invaluable  mem¬ 
ber.  No  meeting  was  complete,  were  she  not 
in  her  accustomed  seat,  ready  with  information 
and  encouragement.  Committees  met  in  the 
Bureau  that  they  might  consult  her  judgment, 
and  she  was  glad  when  a  little  circle  gathered 
there  to  pray  for  the  beloved  Mission. 

Her  sympathy  was  not  confined  to  one  object. 

She  contributed  generously  of  her  slender 
means,  when  worthy  need  applied  to  her.  If 
sometimes  rallied  on  a  particularly  unpromis¬ 
ing  protege,  she  would  say,  “He  is  suffering 
and  he  is  a  Christian.  ”  Thus  she  gave  many 
a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple. 

A  character  like  hers  is  a  lesson  to  young 
women,  with  long  years  before  them.  Wealth, 
high  position,  brilliant  gifts  are  not  requisite 
to  honor  and  usefulness ;  but  a  life  so  controlled 
by  the  Spirit  that  he  can  make  of  it  what  he 
designed  will  glorify  God,  benefit  the  world 
and  leave  a  blessed  memory. 

Humble  in  heart  and  retiring  in  disposition, 
our  dear  friend  is  doubtless  surprised,  if  she 
knows  how  many  beyond  her  family  circle 
feel  earth  more  lonely,  since  she  has  passed  out 
of  sight,  and  it  was  with  glad  wonder  that  she 
heard  her  Master’s  weloome  home,  “Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant.  ”  F.  L.  W. 


TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 

Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

The  semester  at  Beloit  opened  with  a  larger 
registration  of  students  than  was  anticipated. 
The  entering  Freshman  class  numbered  over 
seventy.  The  prospects  for  the  College  year  are 
encouraging  in  every  respeot.  The  new  endow¬ 
ment  of  1850, 000  obtained  last  spring  will  rid 
the  College  of  a  menacing  deficit  and  enable 
the  trustees  to  devote  their  energies  this  year 
to  plans  of  advancement  and  expansion.  For 
the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  the  College  year 
has  begun  without  President  Baton.  Dr.  Eaton 
has  been  summering  at  Bye,  N.  H. ,  whence  he 
leaves  shortly  to  spend  the  year  abroad.  In 
his  absence.  Dean  George  L.  Collie  will  serve 
as  acting  president  and  Professor  Densmore  as 
registrar. 

The  Faonlty  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
coming  of  Prof.  George  P.  Bacon  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mathematics,  Mr.  Jonathan  Risser 
to  that  of  Biology,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Richardson 
to  that  of  History,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Eddy  to  the 
department  of  French  and  Mr.  Myron  B. 
Barnes  to  the  Music  work.  New  courses  have 
been  added  in  the  departments  of  Economics 
and  Greek.  In  the  absence  of  President  Eaton, 
College  preachers  have  been  secured  to  address 
the  students  at  the  regular  Sunday  vesper  serv¬ 
ices. 


Tuskegee  Normal  Institute  of  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
will  receive  twenty  thousand  dollars  by  be¬ 
quest  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Cal¬ 
lahan  of  Des  Moinas,  la.  The  will  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  probate  September  21. 


Colorado  College,  Colarado  Springs,  Col. 

President  W.  F.  Slocum  of  Colorado  College 
announces  a  gift  of  111  0,000  for  the  erection  of 
the  Science  Building,  the  giver  withholding 
his  name. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Pearsons,  the  Chicago  philanthro¬ 
pist,  is  believed  to  be  the  giver.  He  gave  |60,  - 
000  to  the  College  in  1894,  and  January  1,  1901, 
he  gave  an  additional  150,000  toward  the 
Science  Building.  The  building  will  be  larger 
than  at  first  planned,  and  will  cost  $800,000. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHURCH 

(Continu'd  from  pai/e  9.) 

attributes  described  and  analyzed  by  a  method 
learned  in  schools  far  other  than  those  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets.  Thns  it  has  been  the 
Ood  of  reason  and  nature  first  with  proofs 
from  nature  at  most  supplemented  with  Scrip¬ 
ture  texts.  And  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  if  it  appear  at  all  has  been  given  an  in- 
oonspicnons  place,  the  lessons  he  teaches  made 
an  appendix  to  a  natural  theology. 

The  present  problem  for  the  Ohnroh  follows 
as  matter  of  coarse.  For  our  view  of  nature 
changes  with  every  change  in  science  and 
philosophy,  and  with  this  change  of  view  must 
our  notions  of  the  God  of  nature  change. 
Thns  natural  theology  is  the  handmaid  of  nat- 
nral  science.  Given  a  certain  physios,  logic 
and  ontology,  and  a  corresponding  view  of  God 
emerges,  change  those  and  this,  too,  shall 
change.  For  the  two  are  one,  nature  the  liv¬ 
ing  garment  of  the  Almighty  and  God  the  in¬ 
ner  reality  of  the  outer  world.  With  this  as 
basis,  no  wonder  the  Church  is  sore  perplexed. 

For  all  nature  is  transformed.  In  physios, 
metaphysics  and  anthropology  the  revolntira 
is  oompleteT^ It"  is  no  lon^r  subject  of  debate. 
From  kindergarten  to  university  the  old  has 
passed  away.  It  is  not  a  change  in  mere  de¬ 
tails,  but,  behold  I  all  things  are  become  new, 
and  not  only  in  the  outer  world,  for  man  him¬ 
self  has  changed.  The  old  logic  no  longer  con¬ 
vinces  him,  the  old  philosophy  no  longer  con¬ 
trols  his  thought,  the  old  problems  no  longer 
interest.  With  a  new  reason  and  a  new  soul 
man  looks  out  upon  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  Our  fathers  two  generations  back  were 
nearer  to  the  men  of  Greece  and  Borne  than  to 
ourselves.  Their  discussions  are  as  unreal  to 
ns,  like  the  strife  of  puppets  beating  the  air. 
How,  then,  can  our  problem  fail  to  press  for 
its  solution?  The  wonder  is  that  so  many  re¬ 
main  undisturbed,  and  that  on  the  whole  faith 
still  stands  so  firm.  But  the  question  will  not 
down.  With  all  nature  transformed  is  the 
Christian’s  God  still  the  same?  Can  we  wor¬ 
ship  him  our  fathers  worshipped  and  still  call 
ourselves  by  the  same  sacred  name? 

To  this  question  there  are  many  answers : 

Some  reply  directly.  No  I  Theology  falls 

with  the  old  philosophy  and  science.  In  the 
name  of  truth  we  renounce  the  faith,  though 
the  universe  lose  its  soul  of  loveliness  thereby. 
The  answer  is  natnral,  for  the  dilemma  has 
been  formed  by  the  Church  itself  and  if  the 
dilemma  hold,  if  the  way  is  up  through  nature 
to  nature’s  God,  then  it  is  inevitable.  But  the 
dilemma  is  false.  The  Christian  knows  his  God 
not  through  nature,  but  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Just  as  unsound  is  the  dilemma  if  we  take  its 
other  horn  with  many,  and  say,  we  defy  the 
new.  We  have  certainty  and  finality  in  our 
theology  and  it  shall  not  change  with  changing 
times.  But  this  is  a  losing  fight,  half-hearted, 
with  yieldings  here  and  there  which  really 


yield  alL  The  position  is  the  very  centre  of 
the  unrest  of  the  ^Church.  2To~yield  it  wholly 
is  the  only  way  to  peace.  (.Half  measures  ^are 
of  no  avail,  though  some  still  strive  to  patch 
the  old  with  new,  in  spite  of  our  Lord’s  words 
attempting  the  impossible. 

Others  turn  from  it  all  and  basy_  themselves 
with  cult  and  organization  and  passing  aotivi- 
ties.  They  refuse  to  think  and  fancy  the  prob¬ 
lem  solved  because  forgotten.  However  possi¬ 
ble  this  for  the  individual  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Church,  for  thus  it  forfeits  its  character  as 
Protestant  and  returns  on  the  way  to  Rome. 

Again,  some  from  the  same  logical  position 
would  reconstruct.  Through  the  new  nature 
they  will  pass  to  God.  We  shall  have  a  new 
theology  formed  on  the  model  seen  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  and  in  full  accord  with  a 
science  only  a  few  years  out  of  date.  A  scheme 
possible,  or  more  likely  impossible,  but  in  any 
case  giving  ns  as  the  result  not  the  Christian 
but  a  new  nature  God. 

Or  interested  chiefly  in  philosophy  we  shall 
flee  from  transcendence  to  immanence,  magnify, 
perhaps  ignorantly,  the  Greek  theologians,  or 
try  to  oonstrnct  an  absolute  out  of  knowledge, 
completing  Aristotle’s  thought.  Illuminating, 
deeply  religious,  we  may  succeed  in  transfigur¬ 
ing  the  world  and  in  making  every  place  holy 
ground.  But  even  so,  the  result  will  be  one 
more  profound  and  transcendental  philosophy, 
one  more  system  to  have  its  day  and  cease  to  be 

Or  finally,  we  may  turn  to  the  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  and  ask  its  guidance.  But  though 
priceless,  smd  though  in  theology  it  must  ever 
aid  in  defining  and  proving  truth,  yet  has  it  no 
deep  well  of  its  own  from  which  it  can  minis¬ 
ter  to  our  need.  Linked  indissolubly  to  its  ob¬ 
ject  it  points  not  to  itself  but  to  him. 

Let  ns  then  turn  to  him  that  we  may  ask 
our  Lord.  To  whom  else  shall  the  Christian 
turn,  since  he  only  has  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  Let  us  go  to  Christ  and  listen  to  him. 
Not  to  the  sonorous  words  of  the  Westminster 
divines,  not  even  to  the  accents  of  Christian 
prayers  and  hymns,  not  even  to  the  inspired 
utterance  of  prophets  and  apostles,  but  to  him¬ 
self.  How  vast  the  contrast  his  words  present 
to  all  formal  theology  I  Natural  theology  leads 
ns  to  a  God  perfect  in  wisdom  and  power 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  it  says ;  philosophy 
leads  ns  to  a  God  all  perfect  in  being,  or  to  a 
God  who  is  perfect  thought,  or  infinite,  eternal 
will.  Theology  joins  these  together  and  adds 
the  holiness  of  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel’s 
God  and  declares  God  is  perfect ;  then  God  is  a 
spirit,  infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable,  in 
his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness  and  truth.  As  the  sonorous  words 
echo  in  our  ears  our  souls  are  filled  with  won¬ 
der,  reverence  and  awe.  God  seems,  in  the 
mystery  of  his  being,  past  finding  out.  His 
perfectness  separates  him  from  ns  and  hides 
him  like  a  veil  and  we  perceive  him  dimly, 
far  away.  It  is  only  one  more  little  step,  and 
our  great  words  defining  the  infinite,  the  un- 
definable,  themselves  disappear  and  we  are  one 
with  all  who  have  ascended  thus  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  that  which  transcends  all  thought. 
Only  the  feeling  of  wondering  awe  remains. 
Like  the  nature  priest  before  the  shrine,  "Not 
knowing  what  it  is,  grateful  tears  he  wee  os.  ’’ 

But  turn  to  the  Christ  and  ask  our  Lord ; 
God  is  the  perfect  one,  supreme,  complete. 
What  is  he  like,  what  is  the  characteristic  of 
his  perfectness?  And  now  from  his  lips  comes 
no  word  of  science  or  philosophy,  no  word  that 
must  be  translated  when  uttered  to  the  babes 
and  sucklings  in  the  faith,  but, — take  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet  for  the  ground  on  which 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground—’  ‘  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect.’’  (We  perfect,  as  Is  perfect!) 
"For  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
nature’s  God.  God  as  creator  of  nature,  his 
wisdom  and  power  seen  through  nature,  his 
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on  the  good  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love 
you  what  reward  have  ye,  and  if  ye  salute 
your  brethren  only  what  do  ye  more  than 
others?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so?  But  I 
say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  yon  and 
persecute  yon,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.’’  Thus,  thus 
are  we  to  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect.  Does  he  thns  deal  with  those  who 
curse  him  and  despitefully  use  him,  and  is  he, 
who  makes  sun  to  shine  and  rain  to  fall,  thereby 
perfect?  And  there  rises  before  us  the  image 
of  one  whose  visage  was  marred,  who  was 
cursed,  hated,  despitefully  used  and  perse¬ 
cuted,  who  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter 
opened  not  his  month,  and  on  the  cross  prayed 
for  those  who  slew  him.  And  we  understand 
in  his  light,  saying :  We  have  seen  thee,  we 
have  seen  the  Father. 

Who  ever  else  in  any  land  or  time  thus  de¬ 
scribed  the  perfectness  of  God,  who  else  ever 
thus  made  such  perfectness  visible  before  our 
eyes?  To  him  who  thus  sees  Ohrist  full  of 
grace  and  truth  as  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  to  him  who  catches  a  glimpse  of  that  sn- 
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preme  glory,  all  else  is  secondary.  It  snffloeth 
him.  He  has  found  him  of  whom  Moses  and 
the  prophets  did  write,  and  he  will  not  tnrn 
back  even  to  them  who  after  all  saw  afar  off 
and  throngh  a  veil  and  without  ns  were  not 
made  perfect. 

The  eolation  is  simple.  It  makes  supreme 
what  Ohrist  made  supreme.  It  sees  God  per¬ 
fect  as  Ohrist  saw  him  perfect.  It  takes  the 
place  of  honor  from  ontology  and  science  and 
gives  it  to  ethics.  It  turns  our  thought  from 
the  world  without  to  conscience  within.  It 
fills  our  souls  not  with  wonder  and  amaze,  but 
with  humility,  faith  and  love.  It  leads  us  not 
along  the  road  of  dialectics  to  our  God,  but  by 
the  great  highway  of  service  to  our  fellowmen. 
The  solution  is  simple.  It  is  the  open  secret 
of  Jesus.  It  is  the  truth  which  has  ever  been 
the  hiding  of  the  Ohnrch’s  power,  the  truth  of 
praise  and  prayer,  of  help  in  the  hour  of  need, 
of  salvation  from  sin.  It  is  the  truth  which  makes 
men  strong,  which  women  love  and  saints  re¬ 
veal.  But  thus  simple  as  life  itself  and  true  as 
our  Christian  faith  let  us  not  mistake 
Adopted  with  full  consciousness  of  its  meaning 
in  our  systems  it  will  revolutionize  theology, 
and  more,  adopted  with  full  power  in  our  lives 
it  will  revolutionize  the  world. 

Problems  enough  remain  of  high  interest, 
problems  of  criticism,  of  history,  of  physical 
science,  of  philosophy.  They  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  but  their  connection  with  the  Ohris- 
tian  Ohurch  is  at  most  only  indirect.  No 
doubt  we  shall  find  profit  and  pleasure  and 
even  religious  exaltation  in  their  study.  But 
so  in  many  lands  have  men  who  have  never 
heard  of  Ohrist.  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  of  the  relative  and  the 
absolute,  of  omnipotence  and  man’s  freedom, 
bow  man  has  developed  in  his  long  history  on 
earth,  how  the  world  was  formed  and  how  it 
is  maintained,  these  and  a  thousand  more  shall 
occupy  men  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  but, 
change  as  our  conceptions  may,  wax  old  and 
vanish  as  all  our  knowledge  will,  the  truth  of 
Ohrist  stands  sure.  He  has  shown  ns  the 
Father  and  it  sufificeth  ns. 

Faith  doubtless  unites  the  God  of  supreme 
grace  and  truth  revealed  by  Christ  with  the 
God  of  wisdom,  power  and  life.  Christ  doubted 
not  that  his  Father  could  work  his  loving  will. 

Nor  will  faith  doubt  that  truth.  It  cannot 
rest  in  a  dualism  of  power  and  love,  bnt  cer¬ 
tain  as  is  this  process  of  belief  he  who  knows 
his  Lord  will  not  return  to  the  method  of  the 
past.  By  Christ  he  will  go  to  God,  and  not 
through  nature's  God  to  Christ.  Christ  is  first 
and  his  truth  revealed  immediately  to  the  suul 
shines  clear.  Religion  shall  not  be  the  final 
step  in  a  logical  process,  but  the  light  in  which 
the  Christian  soul  sees  all  the  rest.  Physics, 
and  ontology,  and  anthropology  have  no  au¬ 
thority  in  this  domain.  It  is  not  because  of 
the  mighty  firmament,  nor  because  of  circling 
worlds,  nor  because  of  some  law  of  evolution, 
nor  because  of  the  necessity  for  a  first  great 
cause,  nor  because  we  discern  final  causes,  that 
we  as  Christians  believe  in  God,  but  because 
we  have  seen  him  perfect  and  therefore  must 
believe. 

Bnt  some  doubter  will  say,  Is  there  not  dan¬ 
ger  in  making  all  to  rest  thus  upon  the  su¬ 
preme  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  both  the  proof  of 
God  and  the  definition  of  his  perfectness?  Can 
we  dare  to  stake  the  issue  on  this,  giving  up 
our  claims  to  understand  the  universe  with  its 
powers  as  introductory  to  our  proof  of  God? 
Doubtless  it  is  dangerous  if  God  be  supremely 
power,  or  wisdom.  For  these  we  must  seek  in 
the  world  of  power  and  wisdom.  Then  is  his 
supreme  revelation  the  natural  process  of  the 
wbrld,  and  if  we  find  him  not  in  this  we  find 
him  not  at  all.  But  if  the  Christian’s  God  be 
he  whom  Christ  revealed,  the  one  in  whom 


grace  and  love  are  supreme,  then  certain  as  the 
facts  of  our  deepest  conscionsness  is  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  is  and  that  he  saves  all  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  him.  But  could  the 
soul  doubt,  could  it  believe  that  the  supreme 
moral  virtue  in  Jesus  Christ  were  not  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  God  of  power  and  wisdom,  then 
it  could  not  hesitate,  for  to  die  with  Christ 
would  be  far  better  than  to  live  in  a  world 
where  mere  power  or  wisdom  rule  supreme. 

Nor  can  the  Christian  admit  a  danger  to  the 
faith  from  this  whole  hearted  reliance  upon 
Christ.  For  our  difficulty  has  arisen,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  from  the  other  course.  With  a 
Greek  philosophy  and  throngh  Greek  science 
we  have  looked  upon  the  world  and  argued  the 
existence  of  a  nature  God.  But  the  Greek 
world  passes  away  and  the  faith  which  rests 
thereon  disappears.  We  would  not  repeat  the 
error.  It  is  not  true  that  men  do  not  respond 
to  the  highest  truth,  nor  can  it  be  that  the 
Church  will  hesitate  to  make  its  appeal  to  the 
holiest  element  in  humanity. 

To  sum  np :  The  Christian  sees  God  in  Christ. 
The  essential  perfectness  of  God  is  shown  in 
forgiveness,  love  and  blessing.  His  perfectness 
commands  our  conscience  and  in  his  light  we 
see  the  highest  glory  in  lowliest  service.  But 
we  see  our  sinfulness,  for  alas,  far  other  mo¬ 
tives  have  controlled  our  conduct;  bnt  the  same 
knowledge  which  condemns  ns  heals,  for  it  is 
the  revelation  of  forgiving  love  which  at  once 
condemns  and  pardons.  With  this  experience 
in  our  souls,  knowing  immediately  that  this 
only  is  to  be  worshipped  and  adored,  our  lives, 
by  the  same  necessity,  shall  show  our  faith. 
This  it  is  to  see  the  Christian’s  God,  to  realize 
his  presence  in  experience,  and  to  embody  his 
law  in  our  lives.  To  see  the  problem  clear,  to 
disentangle  the  worship  of  the  Christian  God 
from  the  nature  worship  which  has  usurped  its 
place,  to  make  Christian  love  supreme  in  the 
world  of  men,  this  is  to  solve  the  problem  for 
the  Church  and  for  the  world,  for  this  age  and 
for  all  time. 

CLEVELAND  HEMS 

{Gmtimiedfrom  page  14  ) 

Calvary  Church  has  been  supplied  for  a  few 
Sabbaths  by  President  Barrows  of  Oberlin, 
whose  discourses  have  been  listened  to  with 
great  pleasure  by  good  congregations.  A 
Committee  of  this  church  is  searching  dili¬ 
gently  for  the  young,  earnest,  well  endowed, 
thoroughly  consecrated  man  whom  they  can 
recommend  as  pastor.  He  has  not  yet  been 
found,  but  a  warm  welcome'toja  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  Christian  work  awaits  him  when 
he  is  found  and  chosen. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  city  ministers,  a  paper  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Alexander  Jackson  of  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sensational 
Pulpit  Advertising.  A  Committee  to report 
on  the  subject  of  the  paper  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Drs.  G.  K.  Morris,  Methodist ; 
William  Pickard,  Baptist;  Paul  F.  Sntphen, 
Presbyterian,  and  C.  W.  Carroll,  Congrega- 
tionalist.  The  report  of  this  Committee  wil  1 
be  looked  for  with  interest. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Couvention  of  Young 
People’s  Societies  of  Cleveland  Presbytery  was 
held  October  16,  at  Woodland  Avenue  Church. 
A  most  appropriate  and  attractive  program  of 
mingled  addresses  and  discussions  had  been 
arranged,  which  was  ably  carried  out.  These 
meetings  are  of  much  service  in  keeping  op  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  Young  People’s  de¬ 
partment  of  church  work. 

The  fall  meeting  of  our  Presbytery  was  held 
at  Orwell,  Ashtabala  County,  and  was  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  opening  exercises,  by  consent  of 
Presbytery,  were  made  memorial  of  President 
McKinley.*^ The  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  Alex- 
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ander  Jackson,  gave  an  appropriate  and  inter¬ 
esting  sermon  and  resolutions  prepared  by  Dr. 
Haydn  in  view  of  our  sad  national  calamity 
were  passed.  Resolutions  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  late  Stated  Clerk,  the  Rev.  E. 
Bnshnell  D.  D.  were  also  adopted.  The  Rev. 
J.  D.  Williamson  was  chosen  Moderator  smd 
the  Rev.  W.  P.  Thomas  Vice-Moderator.  The 
Rev.  A.  C.  Ludlow,  D.  D.  our  new  Stated  Clerk, 
fulfilled  his  duties  well.  The  Rev.  W.  P. 
Thomas  is  Permanent  Clerk,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Wylie  was  made  Temporary  Clerk.  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  regret  at  the  loss  from  our  number  of 
the  Rev.  Drs.  E.  E  Baker  and  H.  W.  Halbert 
were  passed.  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Soholey 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

The  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  between 
the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Stancliffe  and  Prospect 
Street  Church,  Ashtabala;  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Patterson  and  the  Solon  Church ;  and  the  Rev. 
D.  Herbert  Deets  and  the  Orwell  Church. 
This  last  dissolution  was  specially  regretted  by 
Presbytery  and  by  the  Orwell  Church  and  con 
gregation  on  account  of  the  devoted  and  highly 
successful  services  rendered  by  Pastor  Deets 
daring  his  three  years’  pastorate.  The  church 
building  had  been  improved,  and  large  acces¬ 
sions  had  been  made  in  membership.  Appre¬ 
ciative  resoluions  were  passed  in  reference  to 
this  loving  service  of  Mr.  Deets  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  he  might  soon  regain  the  health 
broken  down  by  his  ardnons  labors. 

Other  im'portsmt  business  was  transacted 
which  need  not  be  reported,  except  to  say  that 
the  Rev.  William  T.  Wilcox  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Freeport  and  that  he  has 
since  been  installed  as  pastor  of  Woodland 
Avenue  Church,  Cleveland,  and  has  entered 
with  signs  of  encouragement  on  his  work. 

The  first  meeting  of  our  Presbyterism  Minis¬ 
ters’  Club  after  the  summer  vacation  was  held 
Monday,  October  6.  The  attendance  was  full 
and  there  was  a  feeling  of  hopefulness  mani¬ 
fested  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  outlook. 

W.  H.  B. 
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FROM  FARTHEST  WASHINGTON 
Attendance  npon  ecclesiastical  meetings  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  it  has  deTolved  npon  yonr 
correspondent  to  attend  first  the  semi-annnal 
session  of  the  Presbytery  of  Olympia,  at  Ta¬ 
coma,  from  September  30  to  October  2  incln- 
siye,  and  then  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Washington  at  Lewiston,  Ido.,  from  the  4th 
to  the  7  th  of  the  cnrrent  month.  This  achieve¬ 
ment  has  involved  for  me  a  railway  ride  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  and  over  a 
week’s  absence  from  my  field  of  labor.  This 
statement  indicates  that  this  Synod,  which 
embraces  all  of  Washington  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Idaho,  introduces  your  readers  to  a 
country  of  magnificent  distances.  One  brother 
rode  over  two  hundred  miles  in  his  own  buggy 
to  attend  this  meeting.  I  know  of  no  preced¬ 
ing  sessions  of  either  Presbytery  or  Synod 
characterized  by  a  spirit  more  genial,  fraternal, 
harmonious  and  spiritual  than  was  manifested 
in  all  their  deliberations. 


wrought  in  the  leaders  and  principles  of  any 
of  the  great  parties  within  a  few  years.  Such 
a  method  must  be  unsafe.  He  who  says,  “My 
party  right  or  wrong,  ’ '  and  vows  to  vote  for 
WAIT  FOR  ME  without  thought,  must  escape  the  charge  of 

Angnstn  Moore  being  an  imbecile  only  to  be  convicted  on  that 

Joy  of  my  life  and  light  of  home,  o*  being  a  traitor,  to  himself,  hie  countrymen. 

Why  hast  thou  vaulshed  from  my  sight  ?  And  his  God- 
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The  retiring  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery, 
the  Rev.  J.  O.  Willert,  finding  it  necessary  to 
procure  a  substitute  to  preach  the  opening  ser¬ 
mon,  induced  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Whitaker  to  ren¬ 
der  that  service.  The  Rev.  Robert  Arkleywas 
chosen  Moderator.  The  customary  routine  of 
reports  from  permanent  and  standing  commit¬ 
tees  was  duly  accomplished.  A  young  Indian, 
member  of  our  church  among  the  tribe  of  the 
Pnyalup  reservation  near  Tacoma,  was  exam¬ 
ined  and  taken  under  care  of  Presbytery  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  his  ardent 
desire  being  to  prepare  himself  to  labor  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  his  own  people.  On  the 
report  of  his  case  to  that  most  noble  and  heroic 
woman.  Miss  McBeth,  so  long  known  for  her 
work  in  behalf  of  the  Nez  Peroes,  and  who 
was  present  at  the  Synod,  she  at  once  magnan¬ 
imously  proposed  a  measure  that  promises 
grand  possibilities  in  the  line  of  education 
sought  for  the  young  man  by  the  Presbytery. 

In  place  of  a  popular  meeting  at  night,  a 
performance  that  has  seemingly  worn  out  its 
usefulness  in  convention-ridden  localities,  our 
Presbytery  substituted  a  “fellowship  meet¬ 
ing,”  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  ministers  and 
elders. 

The  Synod  assembled  in  full  force  in  the  new 
church  in  the  thriving  city  of  Lewiston,  Ido., 
situate  at  the  juncture  of  Clearwater  and  Snake 
Rivers.  The  opening  sermon  by  the  retiring 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Giboney  D.D.  of 
Spokane,  founded  on  Acts  xxvi.  19,  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  exhibition  of  the  vital  relation  between 
a  high  intellectual  and  spiritual  vision  and  the 
noblest  ideals  of  Christian  character  and  life. 

The  Rev.  David  C.  Blyth  of  Roslyn  was 
elected  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Eugene  A.  Walker 
Stated  Clerk,  and  the  Rev.  Chetrles  J.  Godsman 
Permanent  Clerk. 

The  crux  of  the  business  was  the  question  of 
the  resuscitation  of  the  office  of  Synodical 
Superintendent  and  selection  of  an  incumbent. 
A  spirited  and  warm  but  amicable  discussion 
of  the  perplexing  matter  resulted  in  the  revival 
of  the  office  and  the  election  of  the  Rev.  D. 
O.  Ghormley  D.D.  of  Moscow,  Ido.,  to  fill  it. 

The  following  paper  was  drawn  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Parsons  of  Carbonado,  Wash., 
which,  after  his  presentation  of  it  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Olympia,  he  was  directed  to  present 
to  this  body,  respecting  the  pulpit  and  press : 

The  Synod  of  Washington  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting  held  at  Lewiston, 
Ido.,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  reso¬ 
lutions  and  directed  its  Stated  Clerk  to  furnish 
a  copy  to  the  newspapers : 

Whereas,  the  newspaper  press  has  demon¬ 
strated  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  fao- 

(Ocmduded  on  page  t7.) 


When  to  my  call  thou  dost  not  come. 

Dim  is  the  day  and  cold  the  night. 

This  house  is  desolate,  beloved  ; 

More  desolate  my  aching  heart— 

E^rth  needs  to  keep  me  kind  and  good  : 

My  blessing,  why  didst  thou  depart  ? 

■  Thy  noble,  generous,  faithful  soul. 

Patient  and  loving  to  the  last. 

To  rest  with  Christ,  my  righteousness. 

From  its  fair  vesture  gently  past. 

Oa  not  far  from  me  up  the  hills 
Of  holiness  and  mystery: 

Wait,  near  the  threshold,  O  my  Love, 

Till  I  can  climb  those  hills  with  thee. 

Thank  God  for  all  our  happy  days  I 
Thank  God  that  all  is  well  with  thee ; 

Thank  God  that  He  sustains  me  now. 

And,  in  His  time,  will  come  for  me. 

POLITICS  AND  THE  CHRIST  LIFE 

J.  Garland  Hamner  Jr. 

Vital  intercBt  in  politica  ia  a  marked-  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Chriat-like  spirit.  If  that  state¬ 
ment  seem  extravagant,  it  is  because  of  the 
false  notion  men  have  of  politics.  The  word 
meuis  the  art  of  living  together — or  “the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  our  every-day  life  by  laws,  their 
enactment,  and  their  enforcement  ”  The  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  what  these  laws  shall  be  and  who 
shall  enforce  them  are  the  questions  that  are 
now  agitating  our  country.  The  division  of 
voters  into  “parties”  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  di¬ 
vision  according  to  the  way  citizens  think 
about  the  laws  and  the  men. 

“Parties”  may  mean  the  division  of  office¬ 
holders  into  the  “Ins”  and  the  “Outs,”  who 
make  questions  about  laws  and  invent  stories 
about  men  to  scare  voters  into  keeping  them 
in,  or  putting  their  opponents  out  of  office. 

The  difference  between  the  monarchy  and  the 
democracy  is  this:  In  the  former  the  king 
makes  the  laws  and  enforces  them  to  suit  him¬ 
self.  In  the  democracy  the  people  make  the 
laws  and  elect  their  servants  to  enforce  them. 
Danger  to  the  democracy  arises  when  the  serv¬ 
ants  attempt  to  make  the  laws  for  a  few  and 
enforce  them  for  the  few,  and  those  few  them¬ 
selves  and  their  friends.  A  few  men  acting 
conoertedly,  with  a  definite  pl«n,  will  be  able 
to  have  laws  made  for  their  own  benefit,  unless 
the  people  think,  and  register  their  thoughts  in 
the  method  provided,  the  ballot. 

This  thinking  cannot  be  intelligent  if  it  is 
confined  to  a  few  weeks  before  election,  and 
if  men  allow  others  to  do  their  thinking  for 
them.  The  words  “spell  binders”  used  as  a 
joke  of  campaign  speakers,  is  most  significant, 
and  far  more  than  a  joke.  Their  favorite  meth¬ 
ods  are  to  stir  up  prejudice,  abuse  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  confuse  the  issues,  so  that  those  un¬ 
used  to  thinking  will  take  refuge  iu  the  past 
record  of  their  “party”  in  their  confusion, 
trusting  that  all  will  come  right.  Consider 
for  a  moment  what  complete  change  is  often 


For  the  Christian  young  man  the  responsi¬ 
bility  becomes  even  more  argent.  If  the  laws 
of  Christ  are  to  govern  men,  they  must  be  en¬ 
acted  and  enforced  by  Christian  men  through 
the  ballot.  There  is  no  other  way  of  making 
and  enforcing  laws.  To  say  that  this  is  tak¬ 
ing  religion  into  politics,  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  it  is  taking  religion  into  our 
every-day  life,  and  this  goes  without  saying. 

This,  then,  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
young  man:  To  think.  Not  to  read  party 
papers,  or  to  hear  party  speakers  only,  but  to 
think,  and  talk  to  Christ,  and  study  his  Word. 
He  who  supposes  he  cannot  find  the  questions 
of  Imperialism,  Expansion,  Money,  and  Tariff 
in  the  Bible,  is  mistaken.  They  will  not  be 
found  by  a  concordance  under  those  headings, 
but  the  principles  involved  will  be  found  there. 
One  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  both  parties 
are  wrong.  ‘  The  Kingdom”  has  not  yet  come 
for  its  laws  are  not  yet  enacted  nor  enforced. 
We  pray  “Thy  kingdom  cornel”  over  and  over 
again.  We  must  vote  for  it. 

The  eminently  practical  young  man  may  ask 
whether  he  will  not  throw  away  his  vote  if  he 
oast  it  for  a  candidate  for  whom  he  sees  no 
probability  of  election.  He  who  votes  for 
what  he  does  not  want  throws  away  his  vote. 
The  men  who  voted  for  the  Abolition  ticket 
did  not  elect  a  president,  but  incessant  agitation 
brought  about  the  death  of  slavery.  A  great 
principle  is  worthy  of  a  vote,  as  well  as  a  great 
man. 

The  new  party  of  thinkers  and  voters  will  be 
born  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  will  be  led  by 
him  into  the  new  theocracy— the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. — From  The  Brotherohod  Star. 

GROWTH 
Emily  J.  Bugbee 
Grow  as  the  trees  grow, 

Vour  head  lifted  straight  to  the  sky, 

Yonr  roots  holding  fast  where  they  lie. 

In  the  richness  below  ; 

Your  branches  outspread 
To  the  sun  pouring  down,  and  the  dew. 

With  the  glorious  infinite  blue 
Stretching  over  your  head. 

Receiving  the  storms 

That  may  writhe  you,  and  bend,  but  not 
break. 

While  your  roots  the  more  sturdily  take 
A  strength  in  their  forms. 

God  means  us,  the  growth  of  His  trees. 
Alike  throng  the  shadow  and  shine. 

Receiving  as  fully  the  life-giving  wine 
Of  the  air  and  the  breeze. 

The  late  Lord  Morris  did  not  at  first  make  a 
favorable  impression  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
One  conspicuous  member  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
quired  what  language  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  was  speaking.  Lord  Morris  himself  was 
asked  how  he  had  got  on.  “Well,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 
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wan  mistake.  I  should  hare  prac¬ 
tized  spakin’  to  a  lot  of  gravestones  before  1 
addressed  their  lordships.” 

CHRISTIAN  HEROES  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN 

TO  LOOK  AT  AND  LIVE  LIKE 
By  One  Who  Loves  Them 
Another  face  worth  looking  at,  another  life 
vicith  studying,  another  island  saint,  mission- 


- - - - - I  I  atarfaji,! 

JOHN  COLERIDGE  PATTESON. 

Courtesy  of  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

ary,  and  martyr,  whom  to  read  of  and  think 
about  stirs  onr  blood  and  makes  ns  long  to  go 
where  he  went,  live  and  serve  God  as  he 
did,  and  if  God  will,  die  even  as  he  died. 
This  time  it  is  not  Titns  Ooan,  the  “New 
England”  lad,,  bnt  “Ooley  Patteson,  ”  the 
“Old  England”  boy, and  there  oonld  hardly  be 
a  sharper  contrast  than  the  early  lives  of  these 
two  men  of  God  present. 
j^Goan  brought  np  on  a  farm  and  breasting 
every  day  the  hard,  rough  things  that  farm 
life  in  a  new  country  implies.  Ooan  fighting 
his  way  through  poverty  and  many  a  bitter 
struggle  to  get  an  education,  and  valuing  it  all 
the  more  because  so  hardly  won.  “Ooley” 
Patteson,  as  they  loved  to  call  him,  born  and 
brought  np  in  that  sweet  English  home,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  hal¬ 
lowed  and  softened  by  centuries  of  culture  and 
“sweet  reasonableness,”  utterly  unused  to  the 
rough  blasts  of  poverty  and  strain  of  circum¬ 
stances,  which  mark  the  case  of  so  many  in 
onr  Western  land.  The  child  was  born  “with 
a  silver  spoon  in  his  month,”  as  the  saying 
is.  He  had  no  hard  struggle  for  existence, 
flis  father,  an  English  lawyer  of  ability  and 
standing.  His  mother  suggesting  by  her  very 
name— Ooleridge— all  that  was  scholarly  and 
philosophical,  poetical  and  devout,  the  strong 
intellect  combined  with  a  warm  heart  and  a 
holy  soul.  These  were  the  seeds  as  it  were  out 
of  which  this  “plant  of  renown”  grew— and 
the  flower  was  worthy  of  its  root  and  stem. 

A  face  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
had  ever  seen  it.  Surely  an  angel  face,  like 
Stephen’s,  with  the  light  of  heaven  on  it  and 
refiecting  the  glory  of  Jesus,  the  King  of  an¬ 
gels,  and  therefore  like  him  able  tojlook  calmly 
into  faces  fierce  with  hate,  aud  love  them  ont 
of  it  into  God’s  own  sunshine.  Lady  Martin 
says  of  him  on  the  day  of  his  consecration  as 
Bishop:  “I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of 
bis  face  as  he  knelt.  It  was  meek  and  calm 
and  holy,  as  though  all  confiict  was  over  and 
he  was  resting  in  divine  strength.” 

And  Miss  Yonge  speaks  of  his  mnsioal  voice. 


his  holy  face,  his  gentle  manner,  all  so  win¬ 
some  that  the  dullest  was  impressed  by  the 
strange  sweet  light  that  radiated  from  it,  and 
made  him  like  a  living  lamp  and  some  ex¬ 
quisite  instrument  of  mnsio  combined.  It  was 
as  if 

“  A  new  song  was  in  his  month 
To  long-loved  music  sot— 

and  he  was  saying — 

“  My  heart  is  resting,  O  my  God, 

I  will  give  thanks  and  sing ; 

My  heart  is  at  the  secret  source 
Of  every  precious  thing." 

Bnt  I  can  hear  yon  say,  dear  children,  this 
is  not  the  hoy  to  make  a  missionary  man. 
This  is  not  the  stuff  martyrs  are  made  of. 
Sorely  this  lad  will  live,  grow  np  and  be  the 
minister  of  some  qniet  country  parish,  or  the 
master  of  some  high  toned  aristocratic  school, 
and  end  his  days  in  the  placid  calm  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  chair  as  a  Oollege  Don. 

Not  so,  dear  boys  and  girls.  Wait  and  see, 
and  yon  will  understand  jnst  what  I  wish  to 
show  you,  viz:  that  when  the  love  of  Ood 
touches  a  human  heart,  it  leaps  to  serve  him,  out 
of  any  surroundings. 

Goan  from  the  crude  conditions  of  a  New 
England  farm,  “Ooley”  from  the  atmosphere 
of  Eton  and  Windsor,  laden  with  centuries  of 
sentiment  and  scholarly  refinement,  far  apart 
as  the  poles  in  their  bringing  np,  were  one 
when  the  fire  of  God  fell  on  the  altar  of  their 
young  hearts. 

The  rough  farmer  boy,  the  delicate  English 
lad,  who  had  never  looked  into  each  other’s 
face,  bad  seen  a  vision  and  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  and  henceforth  culture  or  the  want  of 
it  counted  not.  Peasant  or  prince,  blood  was 
one  now,  running  together  in  a  crimson  tide  of 
love  to  him  who  “after  the  fiesh”  had  the  best 
and  the  worst  blood  of  the  world  fiowing 
through  his  veins,  Jesns  Christ  onr  Lord.  So 
“Goiey”  Patterson  went  ont  when  called  of 
God,  just  as  promptly  and  gladly  from  his  safe 
nest  in  that  English  home,  as  did  Titns  Ooan 
from  his  harder  place  in  this  newer  land  of 
onrs. 

Like  another  aristocrat  of  long  ago  who 
oonld  say:  “Gironmcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjaminn,  an 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  as  touching  the  law  a 
Pharisee.  Bnt  what  things  were  gain  to  me, 
those  I  counted  loss  for  Ohrist,  yea  doubtless, 
and  I  count  all  things  bnt  loss  for  the  exoel- 
enoy  of  the  knowledge  of  Ghrist  Jesns  my 
Lord”  (Philippians  iii.  6,  7,  8).  So  Patteson, 
entranced  by  the  same  vision,  counted  all 
things  bnt  loss  that  he  might  win  Ohrist,  and 
then  win  others  to  him  out  of  heathen  darkness 
and  evil  living. 

How  the  Spirit  of  God  touched  him  that 
day  at  Windsor,  in  October,  1841,  as  he  listened 
to  the  farewell  sermon  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  when 
he  sowed  the  seed  that  was  to  bring  forth  such 
blessed  fruit.  “Will  you  give  me  ’Ooley,’  ” 
was  the  Bishop’s  question  of  the  lad’s  father. 
Sir  John  Patteson,  in  1854,  the  very  question 
he  had  asked  of  the  mother  in  1841,  when  the 
boy  was  bnt  fourteen  years  old.  Bnt  even  then 
the  child  said,  “I  would  like  sometime  to  go 
with  the  Bishop,  ’  ’  and  now  the  time  had  come. 
Faithful  in  his  school  life  and  at  Oxford,  grow¬ 
ing  deeper  each  year  in  his  religions  life,  be 
was  ordained  in  1863,  and  in  March,  1865,  he 
left  the  simple  people  to  whom  he  had  been 
ministering— full  of  sorrow- and  sailed  away 
for  New  Zealand. 

And  now,  dear  children,  again  1  ask  yon  to 
get  a  good  map  of  that  great  “ocean  world” 
lying  southeast  of  China,  north  and  northeast 
of  Australia,  and  directly  north  of  New  Zealand, 
and  with  a  little  searching  yon  will  find  the 
field  of  onr  young  hero-saint’s  future  labors. 
Dr.  Selwyn  was  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  Find 
this  first,  lying  between  30  degrees  and  60  de¬ 


grees  south  latitude,  and  about  170  degrees  and 
180  degrees  east  longitude.  Two  large  islands 
with  Auckland  in  the  northern  one,  the  chief 
oity  and  seat  of  the  Bishop’s  See.  Then  look 
almost  straight  north  from  the  centre  of  the 
lower  island,  following  the  line  of  170  degrees 
of  longitude,  till  yon  reach  the  parallel  of  10 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  yon  will  see  a 
group  of  islands  called  “Santa  Ornz, ”  or 
“Holy  Cross,”  in  onr  tongue.  Now  turning 
aronnd  and  sailing  almost  due  south,'  you  will 
pass  through  groups  of  islands,  named  (1)  New 
Hebrides,  (2)  Loyalty  Islands,  (3)  New  Cale¬ 
donia — till  yon  come  to  a  single  islet  in  the 
vast  sea  called  Norfolk  Island,  and  when  yonr 
little  vessel  has  been  moored  here  yon  will 
have  gone  over  the  scenes  of  the  life  work  of 
Bishop  Patteson  in  that  part  of  the  world 
called  on  the  maps  “Melanesia,”  or  “Blaok 
Islandom.  ’  ’ 

Blaok  indeed  in  the  skin  of  the  people.  Bnt 
blacker  still  in  the  degradation  and  sin  of  their 
lives  and  blackest  of  all  in  the  fact  that  mnch 
of  that  sin  and  degradation  was  the  work  of 
the  slave  trade  and  the  rum  traffic  brought  in 
by  the  white  man.  To  face  these  island  heathen 
and  to  fight  their  white  destroyers  with  every 
lawful  weapon  young  Patteson  went  out]  in 
the  strength  of  the  living  Ood,  like  another 
David  meeting  another  Goliath  of  Oath. 

Beloved  children,  it  will  pay  yon  to  follow 
him,  and  that  is  why  I  press  yon  to  get  the 
map  first  and  trace  every  step  of  his  way  .rom 
Auckland  in  New  Zealand  where  he  worked  in 
the  schools  till  1860.  Then  taking  charge  of 
the  Melanesian  Mission  he  founded  a  n  ission 
honse  at  Mota,  was  made  Bishop  in  Febmary 
of  that  year,  and  for  ten  and  a  half  years  more 
was  in  sole  charge  of  all  the  missions  on  the 
islands. 

If  yon  would  like  to  know  how  a  hard  work¬ 
ing  man  of  God  can  be  also  a  bright  and  snnny 
Christian,  and  while  fnll  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
full  also  of  genial  humor,  like  Berridge  among 
the  great  workers, with  Wesley;  playing crioket 
with  the  boys  to  whom  he  had  taught  that 
thoroughly  English  game,  one  part  of  the  day, 
learning  their  alphabet  like  a  child  at  another, 
and  all  the  time  by  lip  and  life  leading  them 
step  by  step  to  know  and  love  his  Saviour  and 
theirs,  Jesns  Ghrist,  to  see  all  this,  and  much 
more  which  I  must  omit  for  want  of  space, 
read  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge’s  charming  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

1  can  only  now  gather  np  for  yon  the  leading 
facts,  preceding  the  last  sad  scene  and  the 
tragedy  which  ended  his  life  work  in  this 
world,  bnt  was  surely  only  the  open  door  to  a 
greater  work  in  the  world  beyond. 

In  1870,  he  was  very  ill  and  his  friends  feared 
greatly  for  bis  life.  Bnt  he  was  not  to  die 
then  or  by  the  sickness  which  had  become 
chronic  and  worn  him  greatly.  After  rest  and 
treatment  in  Auckland,  he  went  back  to  his 
beloved  people  in  Melanesia  and  after  a  circuit 
of  the  islands  came  to  Norfolk  Island  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  that  year.  He  began  his  closing  voyage 
in  April,  1871,  at  Mota,  the  headquarters  of  the 
work.  He  found  that  the  Gospel  had  indeed 
become  a  power,  the  power  of  God  in  the  lives 
of  the  people. 

In  Fiji  after  a  visit  of  some  length,  he  bap¬ 
tized  289  persons,  and  on  the  whole  was  pleased 
and  cheered  by  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  prospects  of  the  work.  Bnt  there  were 
shadows.  In  Santa  Cruz  the  slave  dealers  were 
doing  their  deadly  work,  and  the  native’s 
robbed  of  their  dear  ones,  were  beginning  to 
hate  the  very  name  of  the  white  man  and  were 
vowing  vengeance  on  all  who  would  approach 
the  islands. 

Bnt  the  Bishop  felt  he  ought  to  go  there  and 
trust  them,  because  things  were  so,  and  by 
God’s  blessing  restore  peace  and  confidence 
among  the  ill-used  islanders.  “Nukapu”  is 
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the  name  of  one  of  the  "Santa  Oma"  gronp, 
and  here  the  tronble  had  become  Tery  eeriona 
Aa  the  Biahop’a  yenel  drew  near  the  ooral 
reef.fonr  oanoea  were  seen  hovering  aronnd  it. 
Tmatine  himaelf  to  them,  he  went  alone  into 
one  of  the  oanoee  and  was  carried  towards  the 
shore. 

The  boat  from  his  own  vessel  ooald  not  get 
over  the  reef.  All  those  oonld  see  who  were 
watching  was  that  he  landed  on  the  shore. 
A  little  after  a  canoe  floated  ont  with  a  body 
in  it,  covered  with  matting.  It  was  reverently 
lifted  into  the  vessel  and  laid  across  the  sky¬ 
light. 

A  palm  leaf  over  the  breast,  flve  wounds  on 
the  body,  told  the  story  of  his  end  as  far  as  we 
shall  ever  know  it  in  this  world. 

No  donbt  the  outraged  people  were  taking 
vengeance  cn  the  innocent  Bishop  for  the  loss 
of  their  dear  ones  stolen  and  as  far  as  they 
knew  lost  to  them  forever.  They  buried  the 
body  in  the  deep  bine  sea.  Those  beantifnl 
lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  on  the  Graves  of  a 
Household  come  to  memory : 

“  He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep. 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O’er  his  low  bed  may  weep.” 

Surely  we  need  not  weep  for  him  who  so 
lived  and  so  died  for  Jesus.  For  those  who 
sleep  in  him,  yes  even  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
will  God  bring  with  him  when  he  comes  again. 
(1  Thessalonians  iv.  16.) 


SHORT  STORIES 

The  Tooth's  Oompanion  tells  this  story  of  a 
government  officer  who  was  noted  for  being  a 
hard  taskmaster  to  those  who  were  under  him. 
His  valet  was  expected  to  be  on  duty  three 
hundred  and  sixty-flve  full  days  in  the  year. 

Being  detailed  to  accompany  a  soientiflo  ex¬ 
pedition  on  an  extended  cruise,  the  officer  un¬ 
bent  a  little  in  communicating  the  news  to  his 
personal  attendant. 

"  Well,  James,  ”  he  said,  “how  would  yon 
like  to  go  with  me  aronnd  the  world?” 

“Do  we  go  from  East  to  West,  sir?”  asked 
the  valet. 

“Yes.” 

“We  lose  a  day  in  going  that  way,  don’t  we?” 

“We  do. ” 


“Well,  sir,  I’d  like  it  flrst  rate.  It  would 
give  me  one  day  off.” 

His  master  was  so  pleased  with  the  aptness 
of  the  retort  that  he  gave  him  a  week  off  to 
prepare  for  the  trip. 


An  attorney  with  a  great  deal  of  self-impor¬ 
tance  was  cross-examining  an  aged  negress. 
His  dignity  suffered  from  the  following:  “But 
yon  are  not  a  young  woman?”  “Lawd,  no, 
honey ;  I’se  ole  enough  to  be  yah  mommy ;  but, 
thank  God,  I  isn’t. ’’—Green  Bag. 


THe  Observation  Car 


THE  BUTTERFLY 
T.  G.  Osborne 
Little  Hal  and  Nita 
In  the  antnmn  weather. 

Crisp  and  clear  and  bracing. 
Trip  the  field  together. 

In  the  search  for  chestnuts. 
Soon  the  children  spy 
Midst  the  leaves,  a  rigid. 
Frost-nipped  butterfiy. 

Dead  it  seemed ;  but,  nestled 
In  Hal’s  hand  so  warm. 

Life  returned,  and  motion 
To  its  little  form. 

And  when  rosy  finvers 
Oped  its  prison  door. 

Quickly  forth  it  fiuttered 
To  the  air  once  more. 

Oh,  the  happy  children  ! 

Danced  their  wondering  eyes. 
Clapping  hands  and  laughter 
Told  their  glad  surprise. 

And  I,  looking  on  them. 

Saw  how  hope,  in  sooth. 
Lives  eternal,  quickened  by 
The  miracle  of  youth. 


A  CHANCE  TO  BE  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 

Margaret  W.  Morley 

It  is  not  every  day  that  one  has  a  chance  to 
“lend  a  hand”  to  two  little  friends  in  peril  of 
their  lives 

It  happened  this  way.  After  a  long  walk 
over  a  wild  and  beautiful  mountain  road  in 
western  North  Carolina,  I  lay  down  on  the 
warm  brown  leaves  in  the  woods  to  rest.  The 


sun  was  hot  and  the  silence  profound;  even 
the  pine  trees  were  hushed,  the  air  was  laden 
with  fragrance,  and  in  the  great,  sweet  still  - 
ness  I  almost  fell  asleep. 

It  was  the  insistent,  shrill  cry  of  a  bird 
which  startled  me,  and  after  listening  for  a 
moment  I  went  towards  the  spot  whence  came 
the  sounds  of  distress.  A  pretty  brown  bird 
was  in  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  looking  in¬ 
tently  at  the  ground,  where  another,  doubtless 
its  mate,  was  dragging  itself  aronnd  in  the 
most  curious  manner  and  giving  voice  to  the 
distressing  cries  I  had  heard. 

As  I  drew  near  the  bird  dragged  itself,  with 
drooping  wing,  into  the  bushes,  and  Anally 
hopped  upon  a  twig,  its  mate  meantime  call¬ 
ing  loudly  and  watching  my  movements  with 
the  greatest  interest.  It  seemed  to  be  telling 
me  something,  and  I  looked  about  for  the  cause 
of  the  strange  performance. 

It  was  not  far  to  And,  for,  close  at  my  feet 
was  a  large,  shining  black  snake — chicken 
snake  they  call  him  here.  I  retreated  with 
considerable  precipitancy  and  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  threw  sticks  at  him  to  drive  him  ont  of 
the  bushes.  He  started  off  reluctantly,  and 
suddenly  the  end  of  his  tail,  which  is  very 
slender,  vibrated  passionately  and  sounded 
startlingly  like  the  “rattle”  of  the  dreaded  rat¬ 
tlesnake.  But  he  oonld  not  frighten  me,  for 
I  had  seen  him  and  his  deceiving  tail  before. 

It  never  seems  fair  to  kill  a  snake  because  it 
is  a  snake,  but  here  was  a  problem :  if  he  were 
allowed  to  escape,  would  he  not  return,  find 
their  nest  and  eat  the  young  birds  and  perhaps 
the  old  ones,  too? 

I  had  not  yet  decided  his  snakeship’s  fate 
when  he  decided  it  himself  by  disappearing. 
That  is  another  curious  thing  about  these 
snakes — they  vanish. 

Since  he  had  thus  settled  the  matter,  I  went 
on,  glad  that  the  little  brown  birds  had  escaped 
this  time,  at  least,  and  not  at  all  sorry  that 
old  chicken  snake  had  gone  snpperless  into  his 
hole.  — Exchange. 

Bastus:  “What  yo’  tink is  de  mattah  wif  me, 
doctah?”  Doctor:  “Oh,  nothing  but  the 
chicken-pox,  Ignesf.”  Bastus  (getting  nerv¬ 
ous):  “I  ’dare  on  mah  honah,  doctah,  I  ain’t 
been  nowhar  I  could  ketch  datl” — Medical 
Times. 


Two  Inspiring  and  Ennobling  BooKs 


“yHE  Great  Northland,  with  its  keen  tonic  of  the 
forest  air.  its  rushing  torrents,  its  rough  hewn 
shanties  and  log-jams  is  here.  The  scenes  are 
wild  and  pastoral  by  turn ;  the  lumber  camp  and 
river  alternating  with  the  quiet  home-life  of  the 
Highlanders. 


RALPH  CONNOR’S 

GLENGARRY 

First  Edition,  60^000 


The  story  itself  is  a  magnificent  effect,  thrill¬ 
ing,  inspiring  and  ennobling.  It  is  easily  first 
among  the  author’s  works.  Everywhere  is  evi¬ 
dent  Ralph  Connor’s  subtle  wit,  pathos  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  human  touch  that  characterize  his  entire 
work.  Above  all  one  is  impressed  with  the  simple 
truthfulness  and  great  strength. 
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‘‘A  MOST  fascinating  book.  It  tells  of  an  era 
most  dramatic  and  tumultuous;  full  of 
romance  and  adventure ;  an  age  of  war  and  gold, 
splendor,  luxury;  an  age  of  adventure,  plottings 
and  intrigues.  ” — Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 


JAMES  M.  LUDLOW’S 

DEBORAH 

2d  Edition  Almost  Sold 


“Ur.  Ludlow  has  achieved  a  notable  success. 
It  would  almost  bear  the  title  of  Romantic  His¬ 
tory,  so  true  is  he  in  his  frequent  employment  of 
historic  characters,  events  and  places  in  this  fas¬ 
cinating  story.  His  heroine  will  take  her  place 
high  among  the  women  of  fiction.  .  .  .  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  refreshing.  ” — Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 


At  all  BooKsellcrs - FLE-MING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  New  Yorh.  CHicago,  Toronto - Cloth,  each,  $1.50 


Total . . $7  86 

Paid  for  Money  Order . . . «  08 

Amount  per  order .  7  78 

Yoars  truly,  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 

TThe  inon«y  order  was  to  go  toward  the  bill 
tor  the  pine,  whioh  is  now  paid.  According 
'to  Sheldon's  report  there  is  nothing  now  in 
the  treasory,  and  the  Club  owes  nothing!  Six 
more  boys  have  paid  in  their  assessment  of 
twenty  cents. 

Dear  Miss  Ray  :  Enclosed  please  find  twenty 
(20)  cents  in  stamps  which  isdneonmy  badge. 
As  I  was  not  out  to  church  last  Sunday,  1  did 
not  get  my  paper,  so  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  dues,  but  I  hope  it  will  reach  you  in 
time. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  our  new  Sun¬ 
shine  Committee  and  hope  it  will  report  better 
than  the  other  one. 

I  still  remain  a  member  of  the  Olnb, 

D,  Watson  Wright. 

That  makes  me  wonder  if  we  aren’t  to  hear 
pretty  soon  from  our  new  Sunshine  Commit¬ 
tee?  I  think  the  first  one  reported  pretty  well 
— but  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  has  forgotten 
that  one  report  is  still  dn«  from  him?  It  will 
be  all  the  more  welcome  if  a  little  late  I 

Right  here  while  I  think  of  it,  “speaking  of 
•coffee  pots, ’’ as  a  friend  of  mine  says  when¬ 
ever  she  abruptly  changes  the  subject,  have 
you  boys  any  idea  how  many  words  yon  spell 
incorrectly  in  the  nice  letters  yon  write?  I’m 
very  glad  indeed  to  get  the  letters,  no  matter 
how  they  are  spelled,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  don’t  feel  that  way!  Just 
to  show  yon.  I  am  going  to  notice  particu¬ 
larly  and  make  a  little  paragrah  out  of  them 
one  of  these  days— unless  this  makes  yon  so 
.careful  that  yon  will  never  spell  any  words 
.wrong  again  1 

Dear  Miss  Ray:  I  think  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  Rainy  Sundays  I  ever  spent  was  about  a 
year  ago.  It  was  raining  and  we  three  boys 
(that  means  my  two  brot'-ers  and  myself) 
couldn’t  go  to  cburcb  and  so  we  decided  we 
would  have  church  ourselves,  so  while  papa 
and  my  aunts  were  at  church  we,  with  our 
.governess,  fixed  up  the  parlor  like  a  church 
with  chairs  enough  for  all  the  family. 

My  next  youngest  brother,  Bartram,  always 
liked  to  write  sermons,  as  he  called  them,  and 
then  preach  them  to  us,  so  he  worked  all  the 
-forenoon  writing  one  for  us.  I  could  play  a 
-few  hymns  that  my  music  teacher  bad  taught 
Die,  but  my  governess  did  the  most.  When 
they  came  home  and  got  through  dinner  we 
ushered  them  into  the  parlor,  where  they  all 
took  seats  and  the  service  began.  My  brother 
f  artram  and  I  took  our  places,  he  at  bis  desk 


made  out  of  a  chair,  and  cushion  for  desk,  and 
a  stool  to  stand  on,  and  I  at  the  piano. 

Bartram  could  not  then  read  and  so  the  gov¬ 
erness  had  to  help  him  read  his  sermon.  After 
the  service  was  over,  we  took  up  an  offering, 
and  that  night  papa  took  the  money,  which 
amounted  to  a  few  cents,  up  to  church  with 
him.  I  hope  I  shall  see  some  other  member’s 
paper  soon.  Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  S.  Lbiper. 

That  certainly  was  a  nice  rainy  Sunaay! 
Aren’t  Henry's  brothers  old  enough  to  be  L. 
D.  O.  Cadets,  I  wonder?  I  knew  a  little  girl 
once  who  preached  a  sermon  to  her  small  broth¬ 
ers  on  the  text,  “Pray  without  oea.sing, ’’  and 
the  audience  of  one  laughed  so  bard  that  he 
just  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  floor  to  see  his 
funny  sister  being  a  minister!  But  this  was  a 
very  inexcusable  way  to  act,  wasn’t  it?  He 
doesn’t  laugh  now  when  bis  big  sister  preaches 
him  a  sermon.  (I  know,  you  see,  because  he 
is  my  brother!)  ^  ^ 

I  saw  a  photograph  the  other  day  of  a  very 
interesting  Sunday-school — with  just  ten  mem¬ 
bers!  Four  girls,  sisters,  and  then  their  four 
brothers  (each  named  after  some  famous  mis¬ 
sionary,  by  the  way).  One  chubby  little  mite 
of  a  fellow  was  in  overalls,  and  he  looked  as 
if  he  might  have  to  be  spoken  to  every  two 
minutes  for  doing  something  mischievous. 
The  father  was  “janitor  and  superintendent 
and  teacher’’  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
mother  wrote,  “I  boss  the  concern,  that’s 
all!’’  That’s  rather  a  different  Sunday-school 
from  yours,  isn’t  it? 


WHEN  DAY  IS  DONE 
William  A.  Quayle,  P.D. 

When  day  is  done,  and  from  the  Ksudy  sky 
The  Blcry  fades. 

Then  quiet  fails  ;  and  rest  comes  by  and  by 
With  niaht'sdear  shades. 

When  life  is  done,  ai  d  climbed  ItscraKKV  steeps. 
All  hot  suns  set ; 

When  in  vast  Joy  that  neither  sighs  nor  weeps. 

We  then  are  met ; 

When  rest  shall  hold  our  hands,  and  grace. 

Like  evening  psalm. 

Shall  whisper  peace  I  And  from  the  troubled  face 
Heaven’s  blessed  calm 

Shall  every  tear-stain  wipe  away  and  fear. 

With  Christ  at  band 

.No  heartache  can  through  golden  years  draw  near 
That  heavenly  land. 


No  man  need  expect  that  he  will  be  judged 
in  the  last  day  by  data  from  his  autobiography. 
At  that  bar  what  we  think  of  ourselves  will 
not  bo  competent  evidence. 


FROM  FARTHEST  WASHINGTON 

(Conttnutd  on  page  tk.) 

tors  in  molding  public  opinion,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  individual  courses  of  action,  and 

Whereas,  outside  of  and  beyond  the  soope  of 
our  various  schools,  the  press  is  the  chief  edu¬ 
cator  of  millions  in  our  land,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  for  good  immeasurable  capa¬ 
bilities  which  we  gratefully  recognize,  but  at 
the  same  time,  tremendous  power  for  evil 
whioh  we  sorrowfully  deplore,  therefore, 

Resolved,  first,  that  as  a  Synod,  seeking  to 
promote  by  all  honorable  means  the  highest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  fellow-oiti- 
zens,  we  do  most  heartily  congratulate  those 
editors  aud  publishers  who  avow  their  purpose 
to  utterly  exclude  from  their  columns  all  those 
details  of  miscellaneous  crimes,  the  reading  of 
whioh,  whenever  published,  can  have  no  other 
than  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  community. 

Resolved,  second,  that  as  a  Synod  we  express 
the  hope  that  as  one  grand  result  of  the  divine 
disciplining  of  our  nation  in  the  death  of  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin, 
the  time  is  not  remote  when  the  press  as  a 
whole  will  keep  pace  with  the  pulpit  in  efforts 
for  the  annihillation  of  anarchy  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  every  species  of  crime. 

The  presence,  speaking,  praying  and  singing 
of  eleven  stalwart  Nez  Perces  Indians,  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders  of  Indian  churches,  were  a 
grand  inspiration  for  good  in  all  the  meetings. 

Another  exhilarating  element,  operating  at 
convenient  intervals  in  the  somewhat  fatiguing 
grind  of  ecclesiastical  machinery,  was  the 
presence  and  eloquent  addresses  of  the  Revs. 
Drs.  E.  O.  Ray,  W.  S.  Holt  and  Thomas  Mar¬ 
shall.  The  causes  of  education  and  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  were  ably  presented  by 
them.  In  fact,  these  eminent  brethren,  being 
“masters  of  assemblies,’’  not  only  utter  words 
that  serve  as  “goads,”  but  also  drive  in  and 
by  clinching  fasten  nails  in  the  thought,  affeo- 
tion,  and  memory  of  their  auditors.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  answer  to  the  question,  “Do  Foreign 
Missions  pay?”  is  well  suited  to  demolish  the 
subterfuges  of  the  oponents  of  missions. 

The  congregation  at  Lewiston,  under  the 
leading  of  its  devot  d  young  pastor,  the  Rev. 
£.  P.  Qiboney.  has  nearly  completed  a  hand¬ 
some  church  edifice.  Its]nnstinted  hospitality 
was  most  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  Synod. 
Its  entire  environment  has  an  atmosphere 
redolent  with  memories  of  the  heroic  toils, 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  Missionary  Spalding, 
to  whose  tomb  and  the  house  he  built  our  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  from  the  train  en  route 
to  Spokane. 

The  next  meeting  of  Synod  is  to  be  at  What¬ 
com,  on  Bellingham  Bay. 

As  statesmen  and  politicians  agitate  the 
feasibility  of  adding  Northern  Idaho  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  then  dividing  the  latter  into  two 
sovereign  states,  so  our  presbyters  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  dUonss  the  growing  necessity  of  divl- 
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THe  L.  D.  O.  Club 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 


Good  morning,  boys!  It  may  not  be  morn¬ 
ing  when  yon  read  this,  but,  at  any  rate,  I 
hope  each  of  yon  has  a  “glorious  morning 
face!”  Do  yon  know  who  said  that,  and  what 
he  meant  by  it?  I  am  sure  one  or  two  of  his 
books  must  be  favorites  of  yours,  and  if  yon 
know  about  his  life,  he  must  be  a  favorite, 
too! 

First,  just  a  little  business  from  the  Treas¬ 
urer  to  see  how  we  stand. 

Dear  Miss  Ray  :  I  should  have  sent  in  the 
Treasurer’s  report  long  ago.  I  had 

Sept.  1,  Cash  on  hand . $7  se 

S^t.  8,  Phillip  Swartz,  annual  dues .  10 

lenclose  the  additional..., .  20 
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ding  onr  great  Synod  into  two,  with  the  Oaa- 
cade  range  of  mountaioB  as  the  line  of  demark* 
ation.  The  phenomenal  increase  of  onr  popu¬ 
lation  may  ere  long  render  this  dirision  im- 
peratire.  Meanwhle,  howeyer,  a  stupendous 
amount  of  work  must  be  done  by  all  of  God’s 
people.  Much  seed-sowing;  the  harrest  yet 
in  future. 

Mach  here  goes  wrong,  “  and  tares  grow  strong, 
Hope  starves  without  a  crumb; 

But  God's  time  is  our  harvest  time. 

And  that  is  sure  to  come-*’ 

Carbonado,  Wash.  Pugkt. 


THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SYNOD 
OF  WISCONSIN 

A  most  interesting  part  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Wisconsin  at  Hudson,  October  8  to  11, 
was  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Wisoonsin.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  united  with  the  brethren  of  the  Synod 
and  a  large  number  of  the  friends  from  Hud¬ 
son  and  the  vicinity  in  a  meeting  which  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening. 
Elder  J.  E.  Moseley  of  Madison  pesided,  and 
the  Rev.  Bradley  Phillips,  one  of  the  pioneer 
missionaries,  and  Father  Thayer,  another  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  early  days,  were  on  the  platform. 
The  Rev.  A.  S.  Badger  of  Steven’s  Point  offered 
prayer.  The  Rev.  James  S.  Wilson,  the  Stated 
Clerk,  presented  a  statistical  report  showing 
how  the  population  of  the  state  had  advanced 
from  800,000  in  1851,  to  2,100,000  in  1901,  and 
the  membership  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
from  800  to  16,000  in  the  .same  period.  The 
membership  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  is 
twenty  times  the  number  on  the  roll  in  1861, 
while  the  population  has  only  increased  seven 
times.  The  fifty  years  have  marked  great 
changes  in  the  ways  of  living.  In  the  early 
days  the  people  came  to  church  on  horseback 
or  with  oxen.  The  ministers  and  elders  went 
to  Synod  and  Presbytery  with  private  convey¬ 
ances.  or  by  the  lumbering  stage  There  were 
no  railroads  or  electric  lines.  A  log  house 
was  the  usual  home  and  the  frame  meeting¬ 
house  with  the  little  melodeon  was  the  place  of 
worship. 

There  were  many  privations  and  trials  for 
the  minister  and  for  his  people,  but  those 
pioneers  of  the  oonntry  loved  their  ohuroh,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  promote  its  welfare. 
The  minister  reached  out  beyond  his  own  par¬ 
iah  to  the  neighboring  settlements  and  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  and  churches  formed  wherever 
practioable.  All  rejoiced  in  the  progress  and 
the  advancement  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of 
the  asate  they  loved.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Thomas 
D.  D.  the  Nestor  of  the  Presbytery  of  La  Crosse, 
related  in  interesting  words  the  story  of  the 
organization  and  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  western  part  of  Wisconsin.  He 
told  of  the  rise  of  the  church  in  La  Crosse,  the 
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missions  which  it  maintains  and  of  the  strag¬ 
gling  bands  of  Christian  men  and  women  who 
are  holding  forth  the  words  of  life  in  West 
Salem,  Bangor,  North  Bend,  Galesville  and 
other  ohnrohes  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Samnel  Brown  of  Ash¬ 
land  and  the  Rev.  Bradley  Phillips  spoke  of 
the  work  of  Chippewa  Presbytery  and  the  en- 
oonraging  growth  of  the  obnrohes  in  Superior, 
Ashland,  Hudson  and  Ean  Claire.  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  related  his  experience  as  a  home  mission¬ 
ary  in  1849,  when  he  came  with  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  McNair  from  the  East  and  entered  heartily 
upon  the  missionary  work  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fraser  and  others.  These  noble  men 
of  God,  Phillips,  Fraser  and  McNair  are  the 
only  ones  left  now  of  the  first  Synod  which 
was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Fox  River  at 
Fort  Winnebago,  fifty  years  ago.  All  the 
others  have  crossed  over  to  the  better  land. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board,  related  his  experiences 
in  the  old  obnroh  in  Portage  and  his  student 
life  at  Wankesha,  under  that  Christian  gentle¬ 
man  and  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Sav¬ 
age.  Dr.  Thompson  was  ordained  by  the  old 
E^sbytery  of  Winnebago  and  began  his  minis¬ 
try  at  Jnnean  and  Janesville  and  afterward 
went  to  Cincinnati,  Pittsbnrgh  and  New  York. 
The  Rev.  William  F.  Brown  D.D.  of  Beloit 
gave  a  history  of  the  work  of  Madison  Presby¬ 
tery,  in  the  sonthern  part  of  Wisoonsin.  The 
Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson  told  of  the  growth  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  Presbytery  in  the  eastern  Wisconsin, 
where  the  population  is  the  largest  and  where 
thirty-seven  ministers  with  organized  ohnrohes 
and  mission  stations  are  doing  a  large  work 
for  God  and  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh.  The 
Rev.  John  MoCoy  spoke  on  the  work  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Winnebago  with  its  missionaries 
and  lay  workers  and  growing  ohnrohes  and 
mission  stations.  Many  sonls  have  been  bom 
into  the  Kingdom  and  trained  for  naeful  lives. 
It  was  in  Winnebago  Presbytery  that  Dr.  C. 
L.  Thompson  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Brown,  the  Secretary  of  the  Boar 
of  Foreign  Missions  were  ordained  to  the  min¬ 
istry  and  began  their  work. 

In  introdnoing  Mrs.  C.  H.  Vedder,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ladies’  Missionary  Society,  Elder 
Moseley  said:  “We  have  heard  of  what  the 
ministers  have  done  in  preaching  and  opening 
np  mission  fields,  now  let  ns  hear  abont  the 
ministering  angels  who  stayed  at  home  and 
looked  after  the  children,  the  bam  and  the 
garden,  as  well  as  the  parish,  while  the  hus¬ 
band  was  away.  ’  ’  Mrs.  Vedder  spoke  of  the 
important  part  which  was  taken  by  godly 
women  in  the  foundation  work  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  related  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  forming  of  the  Woman’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  in  Milwaukee.  The  Rev.  A.  B. 
Nichols  was  to  speak  of  the  grand  outlook  for 
the  Presbyterian  Chnroh  in  the  state  of  Wis¬ 


consin,  bat  as  the  hoar  was  late  he  asked  to  be 
excnsed,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  large 
assembly  that  a  obnroh  which  had  been  so 
wonderfnlly  blessed  and  strengthened  daring 
the  half  oentnry  shonld  with  the  oontinned 
favor  of  God  aooomplish  even  greater  things  in 
the  days  to  oome,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  men.  Stated  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Long  Island  Presbytery  held  its  an- 
tnmn  meeting  in  Yaphank  with  a  fall  attend¬ 
ance  of  members,  and  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Congregational  ministers  as  corresponding 
members.  The  Rev.  Egbert  O.  Lawrence 
Pb.  D. ,  at  his  own  request,  was  released  from 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Westhampton  Chnroh, 
and  the  Rev.  Clarence  H.  Wilson  was  appointed 
Moderator  of  its  Session.  The  Middletown 
Chnroh  presented  a  call  for  the  pastoral  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Rev.  Adney  W.  Hallook.  He  was 
not  present  and  the  Presbytery  retained  the 
call.  The  Rev.  James  M.  Simonton  having 
ceased  to  supply  the  Bellport  Chnroh,  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Biohard  B.  Campbell  was  appointed  to  sao- 
oeed  him  as  Moderator  of  its  Session.  Mr. 
Simonton  oontinnes  to  supply  the  South  Haven 
Ohnroh  and  to  moderate  its  Session.  The  Bev. 
Dr.  Clarence  Geddes  was  appointed  to  moder¬ 
ate  the  Session  of  Bemsenbnrg.  The  stated 
supplies  of  vacant  churches  were  severally  con- 
tinned.  The  overture  on  jndioial  commissions 
was  referred  to  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Charles  B. 
Craven  and  Clarence  H.  Wilson  and  Blder 
Selah  B.  Strong  Esq.  to  report  at  the  Pressby- 
tery’s  next  stated  meeting.  The  overture  on 
special  organizations  was  referred  to  the  Bev. 
Drs.  John  D.  Stokes  and  James  B.  Finch  and 
Elder  Nathan  T.  Post  to  report  next  spring. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Biohard  S.  Campbell,  the  Rev. 
Jacob  E.  Mallmann  and  Elders  William  J.  Post 
and  Nathan  T.  Post  were  appointed  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  evangelistic  work.  The  Stated  Clerk 
was  directed  to  write  the  Presbytery’s  salnta- 
tions  and  good  wishes  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  its  sympathy  to  Mrs.  McKinley.  Mnch  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  the  missionary  and  chari¬ 
table  work  of  the  ohnroh.  Parts  of  trial  were 
assigned  to  Candidate  Theodore  M.  Sbipherd 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The 
ohnroh  was  crowded  at  an  evevning  meeting 
by  the  Yonng  People’s  Societies  of  Yaphank 
and  the  neighboring  congregations,  who  made 
the  honse  ring  with  their  songs.  Elder  Selah 

B.  Strong  presided.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell 
led  in  prayer.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Frederick  G. 
Beebe,  Clarence  H.  Wilson  and  Charlos  E. 
Craven  addressed  the  yonng  people.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Yaphank  gave  delightful  entertainment 
to  their  gnests.  "™- 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  met  September  80, 
in  Boonville.  The  Bev.  Charles  G.  Sewall 
was  elected  Moderator.  The  Bev.  James  G. 
Clark  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Bot 
Bntte;  the  Rev.  Adney  W.  Hallook  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island.  The  Bev.  Abadiah 

C.  Anringer  was  received  by  letter  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy ;  the  Bev.  Charles  W.  E. 
Chapin  from  the  Presbytery  of  North  River. 
Samnel  B.  Brown,  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
was  taken  nnder  oare  of  Presbytery  on  letter  of 
transfer  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lima.  The 
Bev.  Wilson  B.  Parmelee  D.D.  and  Charles 
W.  Darling  were  elected  Commissioners  to 
Anbarn  Theological  Seminary.  Delegates  were 
elected  to  Synod  as  follows:  Ministers:  Sam¬ 
nel  Jessnp  D.D.,  Dwight  Soovel,  Ralph  W. 
Brokaw  and  George  B.  Van  Dyke;  elders, 
Jacob  Winnie,  Theodore  F.  Knox,  John  Mo- 
Clean  and  James  Stark.  Mn<'h  attention  was 
given  to  the  work  of  the  Boards  of  the  ohnroh. 
A  Committee  on  evangelistic  work  was  ap¬ 
pointed  and  an  evening  was  given  to  prayer 
and  conference  on  the  topic,  The  Work  now 
before  onr  Chnrobes.  The  Bev.  B.  Howard 
Wallace  was  oontinned  as  Presbyterial  mission¬ 
ary  in  the  Sonthern  Adirondack  region.  A 
ohapel  has  been  erected  and  dedicated  at  the 
head  of  Fourth  Lake  and  will  be  made  nnder 
pastoral  oare  in  oonneotion  with  the  ohnroh  at 
Old  Forge.  DanaW.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  in  Oon- 
stantia,  September  16.  The  Rev.  William  P. 
Stevenson  was  elected  Moderator.  Mr.  Darwin 
F.  Piokard,  a  licentiate,  was  transferred  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  The  Bev.  George 
Wales  King  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Lonis.  The  Bev.  Sipko  Bederns  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Olassis  of  Rochester.  The 
Bev.  Leigh  B.  James  was  honorably  retired. 
Mr.  James  Oastler  was  licensed  to  preach. 
The  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  between 
the  Bev.  J.  Herbert  MaoOonnell  and  the  James- 
ville  Chnrob.  The  South  Oharob  of  Syraonse 
was  reported  organized  by  a  oommission.  May 
17,  1901.  Messrs.  Ernest  Marion  Churchill  and 
Harry  Vary  Bonner  were  received  nnder  the 
oare  of  the  Presbytery. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Mendhau.  —On  Saturday  evening,  September 
28,  a  large  company  assembled  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  ostensibly,  for  a  so¬ 
cial  gathering  under  the  anspioes  of  the  Snn- 
day-Bohool  and  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  in 
reality,  to  do  honor  to  their  faithful  and  be¬ 
loved  pastor,  the  Bev.  George  P.  Noble,  whose 
ministry  of  nearly  twelve  years  was  to  close 
on  the  following  day.  The  love  of  the  people 
for  their  pastor  and  bis  wife  was  expressed 
by  the  gift  of  a  pnrse  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  to  Dr.  Noble,  and  of  a  gold 
watch  and  chain  to  Mrs.  Noble,  whose  taotfnl 
service  in  every  branch  of  ohnroh  work  will  be 
greatly  missed.  The  first  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Ferry  of  the  Board  of  Trnsteee, 
the  second  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Nicholas,  Snperin- 


tendent  of  the  Sunday -school.  Dr.  Noble  in  a 
few  words  of  thanks  for  both  gifts  bronght 
tears  to  many  eyes. 

Paterson.  —  Madiaon  Avenue  Preabyteriem 
Church, — The  Bev.  B.  K.  Donglas,  paatw,  has 
been  enjoying  a  glint  of  snnshlne.  The  Bev. 
Thomas  Houston,  the  “blind  evangelist,”  on 
Sabbath,  October  20,  closed  a  two  week’s  series 
of  special  Gospel  meetings.  Mr.  Houston  dis¬ 
covered  in  these  services  a  wonderful  display 
of  sanctified  earnestness,  sense,  and  power  in 
Gospel  song.  As  a  resnlt,  thirty-three  persons 
came  before  the  session  asking  to  be  admitted 
into  the  ohnroh.  Thirty-one  on  profession  of 
faith.  The  loving  and  generous  right  hand  of 
fellowship  was  given  by  tne  ohnroh  to  those 
new  members.  The  pastor  welcomed  them  to 
a  place  in  a  ohnroh  that  is  in  absolute  peace 
and  harmony. 


Letters  from  Our  Friends 
A  Bible  Class  Teacher  as  Supreme  Court  Justice 

Editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist, 

In  these  days  when  the  better  elements  of  the 
oommnnity  are  called  npon  to  decide  (without 
respect  to  party  affiliations)  who  shall  sit  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  members 
of  the  Knox  Memorial  Bible  Glass,  Ninth  ave- 
nne  and  Forty-first  steet,  Manhattan,  would 
respeotfally  ask  all  legal  voters  to  support  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Knox,  who  is  well  known  in  this 
city  as  a  Christian  lawyer,  Bible  class  teacher 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  an  npright 
and  honorable  citizen,  and  vote  for  him  next 
Tnesday,  November  6,  by  patting  a  cross  (x) 
opposite  bis  name,  as  follows :  For  Jnstioe  of 
Snpreme  Court,  (X)  Charles  H.  Knox.  M. 


Its  True  Character. 


Catarrh  is  Nat  a  Local  Disease 

Although  physicians  have  known  for  years  that 
catarrh  was  not  a  local  disease  but  a  constitu¬ 
tional  or  blood  disorder,  yet  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  still  continue  to  believe  it  is  simply  a  local 
trouble  and  try  to  cure  it  with  purely  local  reme¬ 
dies,  like  powders,  snuffs,  ointments  and  in¬ 
halers. 

These  local  remedies,  if  they  accomplish  any- 
hing  at  all,  simply  give  a  very  temporary  relief, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  permanent  cure  of  catarrh 
has  ever  been  accomplished  by  local  sprays, 
washers  and  inhalers.  They  may  clear  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  from  the  excessive  secretion  but 
it  returns  in  a  few  hours  as  bad  as  ever,  and  the 
result  can  hardly  be  otherwise  because  the  blood 
is  loaded  with  catarrhal  poison  and  it  requires 
no  argument  to  convince  anyone  that  local 
washers  and  sprays  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  blood. 

Dr.  Ainsworth  says,  “I  have  long  since  discon¬ 
tinued  the  use  of  sprays  and  washes  for  catarrh 
of  head  and  throat,  because  they  simply  relieve 
and  do  uot  cure. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  used  only  one  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  forms  of  catarrh  and  the  results 
have  been  uniformally  good,  the  remedy  I  use 
and  recommend  is  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets,  a 
pleasant  and  harmless  preparation  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  at  50c.,  but  my  experience  has  proven  one 
package  of  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  to  be  worth 
a  dozen  local  treatments. 

The  tablets  are  composed  of  Hydrastin,  San- 
guinaria.  Red  Gum,  Ouaiacol  and  other  safe 
antiseptics  and  any  catarrh  sufferer  can  use  them 
with  full  assurance  that  they  contain  no  poison 
ous  opiates  and  that  they  are  the  most  reason¬ 
able  and  successful  treatment  for  radical  cure  of 
catarrh  at  present  known  to  the  profession.” 

Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large,  pleasant 
tasting  20  grain  lozenges,  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
mouth  and  reach  the  delicate  membranes  of 
throat  and  trachea,  and  immediately  relieve  any 
irritation,  while  their  final  action  on  the  blood 
removes  the  catarrhal  poison  from  the  whole 
system.  All  druggists  sell  them  at  60c.  for  com* 
plete  treatment 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION 

^Sinoe  its  creation  there  has  neyer  been  a 
more  impressive  and  interesting  meeting  of 
this  body  than  that  of  last  Monday  evening. 
Over  three  hundred  people  were  present,  their 
ohief  interest  being  to  pay  one  more  tribute  of 
love  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Babcock 
and  Dr.  Pnrves.  Eloquent  and  most  feeling  tri¬ 
butes  to  these  beloved  brothers  departed  were 
read  and  we  wish  that  space  permitted  ns  to 
give  them  as  they  were  read.  Dr.  Dnffleld,  en* 
logizing  Dr.  Pnrves,  began. 

Among  the  choicest  of  God's  gifts  is  a  noble 
manhood.  The  nerve  centres  of  the  Book  in 
which  he  has  revealed  himself  are  biographies. 
When  he  designs  to  nplift  or  enrich  an  indivi- 
dnal  or  a  community,  he  issues  a  Scripture 
written  in  living  characters.  His  word  be- 
oomes  flesh  and  blood.  To  decipher  his  thought 
as  embodied  in  such  a  living  epistle  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  present  endeavor. 

Then  followed  a  sketch  of  the  life,  studieg 
and  work  of  Dr.  Purves,  the  “noble  and  in¬ 
effaceable  impress’’  he  left  upon  his  people  as 
a  pastor,  the  “illustrious  and  enduring  service 
he  rendered  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church’’ 
as  a  Professor: 

To  the  Seminary  which  had  trained  him,  he 
brought,  con  amore,  tbe  prime  thought  of  his 
alert  brain,  and  the  ardert  exercise  of  hie  dis¬ 
ciplined  powers.  The  period  of  his  professor¬ 
ial  career  made  a  deep  and  ineffaceable  mark 
upon  the  life  and  history  of  the  Seminary. 
Careful  scholarship  and  mature  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience  were  fused  in  a  personality  of  rarely 
vitalizing  force.  The  supreme  gift  and  happy 
capacity  for  the  impartation  of  whatever  treas¬ 
ures  of  character  .or  of  acquisition  might  be 
his,  belonged  to  him  in  a  unique  degree. 

Dr.  Purves’s  standpoint  as  a  theologian  was 
defined  as  “that  of  a  broad  conservatism.  “In 
his  opinion,  the  noblest  and  most  triumphant 
apologetic  was  the  fair,  unclouded,  dispassion¬ 
ate  exhibition  of  the  entire  truth.  ’’  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  human  elements  but  revered  the  di¬ 
vine  elements  in  Holy  Scripture,  “and  this, ’> 
as  Dr.  Dnffield  quoted  from  hie  Princeton  in¬ 
augural  : 

“Not  in  a  vague,  indefinable  way,  but 
in  the  strictest  sense  that,  as  a  literary 
product,  and  in  all  the  parts  thereof  it  is  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  thought  and  moulded  by  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Divine  Spirit  The  danger  lies 
in  our  thinking  that  the  admission  of  this  is 
to  introdnce  a  mechanical  conception  of  God’s 
handiwork,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  rich 
variety  of  thought  and  language  by  which  tbe 
Bible  is  obviously  marked ;  whereas  it  is  ratber 
the  strongest  stimulus  to  devout,  critical  in¬ 
vestigation,  while  the  limits  which  it  puts 
upon  criticism  are  only  those  which  loyalty  to 
the  abundant  evidence  that  the  Scriptures  do 
speak  from  God  would  naturally  dictate.  As 
divine  has  the  Bible  been  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  apostles.  As  such,  it  is  more  worthy  of 
lifelong  study  than  by  any  other  supposition  it 
could  possibly  be.  As  such,  its  humanity,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  becomes  the  priceless  treasure 
that  it  is.  As  such,  it  occupies  the  place  it 
does  alike  in  theological  discipline,  in  the 
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Ohnroh,  and  in  human  history.  As  such,  and 
only  as  snoh,  does  it  provide  that  which  noth¬ 
ing  else  provides— a  rook  on  which  man’s  foot 
may  stand  amid  the  shifting  sands  of  thought 
and  while  the  mist  of  ignorance — dimly  lit  by 
guesses,  hopes  and  fears— still  hides  the  sun.’’ 

Dr.  Purves's  exegetical  work,  “careful, 
searching  and  luminous,’’  his  pulpit utteranue, 
“thoughtful,  enthusiastic  and  soul  stirring,’’ 
his  personal  influence,  “winning,  strong  and 
nplifting, ’’  all  his  gifts  of  intllect  and  all  his 
resources  of  influence  focused  upon  the 
equipping  of  his  students  to  ’preach  the  Word 
of  God  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
Heaven,  ’  ’  ’  his  study  door  without  a  look,  his 
whole  rich  nature  springing  to  the  resone  of 
anyone  in  spiritual  distress,  so  that  the  soul  of 
a  pupil  crying  out  in  the  dark  turned  to  him 
as  a  tendril  to  the  light,  these  are  only  some 
of  the  exquisite  features  of  the  picture  of  this 
man  of  God  as  Dr.  Dnffield  held  it  up  to  the 
view  of  sorrowing  yet  rejoicing  friends.  Of 
his  obeying  the  call  to  New  York,  “albeit  he 
well  knew  that  the  price  of  obedience  might 
be  the  shortening  of  life,  coming  at  a  crisis  in 
the  spiritual  experience  of  the  city,  ’  ’  Dr. 
Dnffield  spoke  with  deep^^apprehension  of  the 
providential  condition : 

Old-time  bitternesses  were  being  uprooted. 
Breaches  were  being  healed.  Harmony  at- 
mosphered  the  Ohnrch.  As  the  feeling  of 
brotherly  love  grew  stronger,  and  knit  all 
hearts  more  tenderly  together,  the  desire  after 
a  larger  and  more  effective  work  for  Ohrist 
was  qnickening,  deepening,  burning  in  the 
heart  of  the  Presbytery.  The  large  and  fruc¬ 
tifying  influence  of  Maltbie  Babcock  in  the 
Brick  Ohnrch  was  injecting  a  fresh  vigor  of 
consecration  into  the  ministerial  life.  Then 
Pnrves  came.  To  solve  the  pathetic  and  gravely 
involved  problems  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Ohurch, 
he  brought  a  mental  fnniture  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der,  wedded  to  an  administrative  power  of 
forceful  tact.  ...  To  the  ripened  situation  in 
the  Ohuroh  thronghont  the  city,  he  bronght  a 
pulpit  ability  of  apostolic  fervor  and  influence, 
and  a  zeal  for  tbe  glory  of  the  House  of  the 
Lord  which  consumed  him.  Member  of  one  of 
the  great  Mission  Boards  and  of  the  Church 
Extension  Committee  in  the  city;  occupying 
a  chair  at  the  conncil  table  of  both  Princeton 
University  and  Seminary ;  head  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  movement  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  land,  and  a  controlling  spirit  in  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  promotion  of  twentieth  century 
revival  work;  filling  distinguished  academic 
appointments ;  exercising  his  power  of  author¬ 
ship  in  the  production  of  a  full  and  able  vol¬ 
ume  upon  The  Apostolic  Age ;  responding  to 
extra  parochial  calls,  with  the  same  alacrity 
and  unstinted  expenditure  of  energy  with 
which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  imperious 
and  depleting  demands  of  his  own  special 
parish ;  working  seven  days  in  the  week  and 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  the  light  of  his  life 
with  an  ever  intenser  and  clearer  flame  burned 
swiftly  to  the  socket. 

No  wonder  that  when  his  potentiality  was 
added  to  that  of  Maltbie  Babcock,  in  one  pre¬ 
cious  gift  to  this  city,  those  who  love  Christ 
and  long  to  see  his  name  exalted  should  have 
assembled  publicly  to  felicitate  themselves 
upon  the  accession  of  this  dnal  personality  to 
the  forces  which  are  gospellng  the  community. 
God’s  set  time  to  favor  this  Zion  seemed  verily 
to  have  dawned.  .  .  .  The  hand  which  be¬ 
stowed  tbe  blessing,  has  withdrawn  it.  .  .  . 
The  monntain  top,  to  which  we  were  exalted, 
is  pavilioned  with  cloud.  We  feared  as  we 
entered  into  the  cloud. 

But  within  such  a  shadow  onr' blessed  Lord 
is  wont  to  reveal  himself  in  transfiguring  glory. 
Onr  gaze  is  resting  upon  him  alone.  We  see 
no  man,  but  Jesus  only. 


To  Dr.  John  Baloom  Shaw  had  been  allotted 
the  privilege  of  speaking  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Babcock,  and  in  Dr.  Shaw’s  enforced  absence. 
Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  read  his  paper.  It 
lost  none  of  its  impressiveness  by  this  reading. 
Dr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  travel-party 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  last  bright 
days  of  Dr.  Babcock’s  life,  and  every  word  that 
Dr.  Shaw  had  written  be  made  his  own,  read¬ 
ing  with  a  sympathy  and  power  that  thrilled 
all  hearts. 

The  tribnte  began  with  the  expression  of 
the  personal  affliction  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  in  Dr.  Babcock’s  death. 

His  exceptional  genins  made  his  membership 
an  honor  to  onr  society,  bis  genial,  social  na¬ 
ture  lent  warmth  and  attractiveness  to  its  so¬ 
cial  life,  while  bis  wise  counsel  and  leadership 
were  so  highly  esteemed  among  us,  that  at  our 
last  annual  meeting  he  was  chosen  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  and  thus  became  a  member 
of  onr  executive  committee.  Had  bis  life  con- 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserving 
Heaith  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges ;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow. 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  In 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenge" 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 
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tinned,  he  doabtleie  would  have  contributed 
yariedly  and  largely  to  the  strength  and  prog* 
resB  of'our  organiztiaon.  The  sympathy  which 
we  herewith  extend  to  his  bereaved  widow  and 
stricken  church  is,  therefore,  more  than  for¬ 
mal  or  perfunctory.  In  a  very  deep  and  real 
sense  we  mourn  with  those  who  mourn  and 
weep  with  those  that  weep. 

A  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Babcock’s  life  fol¬ 
lowed  : 

Yet  how  inadequately  do  these  words  de¬ 
scribe  this  man’s  brief  but  brilliant  career. 
That  he  had  a  richly  endowed  mind  and  a 
great,  noble  heart  was  recognized  by  all,  and 
probably  no  man  ever  stood  in  our  metropolitan 
pulpit  who  in  one  year  had  made  so  positive 
an  impression  upon  the  community,  or  won  so 
enviable  a  position  of  influence.  His  was  a 
winsome  personality  that  threw  its  peculiar 
spell  upon  all  who  came  near  him.  He  was  of 
a  bright,  cheerful  and  optimistic  temperament, 
radiant  with  good  cheer,  throbbing  with  earn¬ 
estness,  and  abounding  with  deep  and  hearty 
sympathy.  His  was  indeed  a  nature 
Whose  throbs  were  love 
Whose  thrills  were  songs.” 

...  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  regret  that 
he  did  not  leave  behind  him  some  published 
products  of  his  mind  and  heart.  But  the  few 
poems  and  hymns  which  he  gave  to  the  public 
are  of  rare  value,  and  will  help  to  sing  his  life 
into  the  lives  of  others.  The  tunes  in  our 
hymn  collection  of  which  he  was  the  composer 
will  serve,  too,  to  give  the  keynote  of  his  soul 
to  other  souls.  The  departure  of  such  a  man 
from  the  religions  ranks  of  this  city  is  a  loss 
both  incomparable  and  irreparable,  but  heaven 
is  immensely  more  attractive  to  ns  ali  for  hav¬ 
ing  this  choice  and  beautiful  soul  among  its 
citizens. 

The  stereopticon  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Dwight 
L.  Elmendorf  which  followed  in  a  sense  con¬ 
tinued  the  theme,  for  Dr.  Babcock  had  been 
the  soul  and  life  of  that  party,  and  in  many  of 
the  pictures  he  was  present  with  others  of  that 
group.  And  there  is  no  irreverence  in  thus 
joining  this  beloved  friend  with  Him  whom 
this  lecture  is  chiefly  designed  to  set  vividly 
before  us.  We  have  already  described  this  lec¬ 
ture  which  we  hope  will  be  repeatedly  given 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  It  remains  only  to 
add  that  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  President  Woolley 


of  Mt.  Holyoke  were  the  guests  of  honor, 
whose  presence  was  highly  appreciated.  The 
newly  elected  President,  Noah  O.  Rogers,  .pre¬ 
sided,  and  the  Meistersinger  male  quartette 
gave  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  music. 


Don't  Pay  for  Another’s  Dinner 

“Order  what  you  want;  pay  for  what  you  or¬ 
der  ,”  is  the  unique  way  in  which  the  Lackawan¬ 
na  Railroad  is  advertising  its  new  dining-car 
service.  The  aptness  of  the  phrase  is  apparent 
when  it  is  undemtood  that  the  traveler  may  order 
from  the  most  complete  menu,  and  yet  pay  for 
nothing  he  does  not  want.  In  addition,  low- 
priced  club  meals  are  served  individually  from 
85  cents  to  $1.00,  so  that  table  d’Hote  and  a  la 
carte  features  are  virtually  combined.  All 
through  trains  to  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
are  equipped  with  dining-cars,  and  the  service 
is  admitted  to  be  second  to  none  in  the  world. 


OBITUARY 

Warren. — Mrs.  Joseph  Warren,  a  member  of 
the  Furrnkhabad  Mission,  died  at  Gwalior, 
India,  September  28. 

Mrs.  Warren  was  appointed  a  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  ns  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Warren,  1872,  and  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  1877,  remained  in  sole  charge 
of  the  station  at  Morer,  an  isolated  station,  to 
maintain  which,  required  great  energy  and  di¬ 
vine  grace,  being  the  only  missionary  in  the 
native  state  of  Gwalior,  with  a  population  of 
over  3,000,000  and  an  area  of  84,000  square 
miles. 

She  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Maharaja,  who 
in  1896  built  a  well  for  her  and  the  compound. 
She  wrote  in  reference  to  this  mark  of  the 
Maharaja’s  favor,  “I  value  this  great  gift  as  a 
token  of  good  will,  but  above  all,  as  a  mark  of 
the  tender  loving-kindness  of  the  great  God, 
who  always  knows  our  needs,  and  chooses  his 
own  messengers  to  supply  them.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Warren  arrived  in  the  United  States 
October,  1899,  and  sailed  for  India  on  her  re¬ 
turn,  April,  1901.  Mr.  Woodaide  writes,  "She 
forgot  that  she  had  grown  old,  and  that  she 
could  not  at  her  time  of  life  do  as  she  had 
done  twenty-five  years  ago.’’ 


NSW  PnBEICATIONS. 

Dodd,  Mrad  &  Company:  Yoodk  BArbsrians.  Ian 
Maclaren:  SI  S5.  Patty  Fairfield,  Carolyn  Wells;  Sl.lO. 
Mve  in  Literatnre  and  Art,  Esther  Sl^leton;  |l.60. 
Candle  Lighting  Time,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar;  $1.50, 
A  Child  of  Nature,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie;  $i.80. 

Fusinq  H.  Rbvali.  Company:  The  Lore  of  Cathay, 
W.  A.  P.  Martin:  jaSO.  The  Man  from  Olengarry, 
Ralph  Connor;  $1  60.  The  Divine  Pursuit,  James  Edgar 
McFayden;  $1.  Cherry,  Amy  Le  Feuvre;  $1.  Lyrics  of 
l^ve,  Margaret  E.  Sangster:  $1.86.  The  Church  in  the 
Fort ,  David  James  Burrell;  $1.80  The  Cheer  Book, 
Amos  R.  Weils;  $1.  The  G-ist  of  the  Lesson,  R.  R. 
Torrey;  SScts. 

American  Thaot  Society:  A  Little  Loving  Life, 
Eleanor  LeSuenr  MacNaughton;  85cts.  The  Opportnnlty 
Circle,  Faye  Huntington;  50  cts.  Beautiful  Characters, 
James  Patou;  6U  cts. 

G.  P.  PcTNAM's  Sons;  God's  Revelation  of  Himself  to 
Men,  Samuel  J.  Andrews;  $3.60. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company:  The  Ministiy  of 
Comfort,  J.  R.  Miller:  $1.  Conditionsof  Success  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Life,  George  F.  Hoar;  35  cts.  War  and  Civilization, 
W.  P.  Trent:  8>  cts.  How,  When,  Where,  J.  R.  Miller; 
35  cts. 

Silver,  Burdbtt  &  Company:  Songs  of  Happy  Life, 
Sarah  J.  Elddy:  Asgard  Stories,  Mary  H.  k'oster  and 
Mabel  H.  Cummings:  Illustrated,  36  cts. 

Frederick  Stokes  Company:  Clementina,  A.  E.  W’ 
Mason;  Illustrated. 

Little,Brown  &  Company,  Boston:  White  Aprons. 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin;  Illustrated  Brenda's  Summer 
at  Rockley,  Helen  Leat  Reed:  Illustrated. 

Macmillan  Company.  George  Washington  and  other 
American  Addresses.  Frederic  Harrison;  $1.40.  The 
Hearts  of  Men,  H.  Fielding:  $3. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Er¬ 
nest  Seton  Thompson:  Illustrated.  $1.76.  Stratagems 
and  Spoils,  William  Allen  White;  $1.M.  A  Son  of  Sat- 
snma,  Kirk  Mnnroe:  $1. 

A.  C,  Armstrong  &  Son:  The  Elarly  Church,  James 
Orr;  80  cts.  Topographical  and  Pl^sical  Map  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  J.  G.  Bartholomew  and  G.  A.  Smith;  $3.60. 

E  P.  Dutton  &  Company;  Under  the  Black  Raven, 
T.  H.  Robinson;  The  Little  Clown,  Thomas  Cobb. 

The  Gravton  Press:  Old  Time  in  Dixie  Land,  Caro 
lina  E.  Merrick. 

Baker  &  Taylor  Company:  The  Children’s  Health, 
Florence  Hull  Wlnterburn;  $lJKi. 

D.  Loth  HOP  Company:  J.  Devlin,  Boss,  Frances 
Churchill  Williams. 

PBBIODIOAES. 

For  October— Four  Track  News,  Writer,  Treasury. 
Young  Men  of  India,  Social  Service,  Non-Oonformist 
Musical  Journal,  Monthly  Record  Five  Points  House  of 
Industry,  American  EMucator.  Teachers’ MaKazine,Oon- 
verted  (^tholic.  Homiletic  Review,  Littell,  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  Southern  Collegian,  Lutheran 
Quarterly,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Sea  and  Land 
Monthly.  Biblical  world. 

fbr  IVooember— Century,  Scribners,  Twentieth  Centnir 
Quarterly,  Sunday  School  World,  Assembly  Herald, 
Woman’s  Home  Companlon,Connt:^  Life,  St.  Nicholas, 
Ausburg  Sunday  School  Teacher,  Dubuque  Presbyter¬ 
ian,  Forum,  Atlantic,  Harpers,  Woman’s  Work  for 
Women,  American  Missionary  Quarterly  Ledger  Month, 
ly.  Bnnday  School  Lesson  illustrator.  Ladles’  Home 
Journal. 


IHE  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  Story  of  the  McAll  Mission 

BY 

LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRARHS 

Mrs.  HOUGHTON,  whose  close  connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  in  France 
dates  from  its  second  year,  and  who  has  already  written  two  widely  circu¬ 
lated  books  on  the  subject,  “  Fifine”  and  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,”  went  abroad 
three  years  ago  to  make  a'special  study  of  the  best  work  of  the  Mission,  which  sends 
a  floating  chapel  along  the  canalized  rivers  of  France  carrying  the  gospel  to  secluded 
hamlets  and  manufacturing  towns  along  the  waterways.  The  story  which  is  the 
result  of  this  study  appeared  in  a  serial  in  The  Evangelist,  and  is  now  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Fictitious  as  to  the  thread  of  the  narative,  the  characters  are 
studied  from  life  and  every  story  of  conversion  is  based  in  all  its  details  upon  actual 
occurrences. 

Ready  in  October  Price,  One  Dollar 
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Between  Times”  will  con-  Mrs.  Annie  Hamilton 

tinue  to  be  one  of  the  Donnell,  whose  fascina- 

most  attractive  and  help-  ting  and  suggestive  stories 

ful  departments  of  the  are  full  of  humor  and 

paper;  Rev.  Theo.  L.  ~  pathos;  Mrs.  Julia 

Cuvier,  D.D.,  the  veteran  McNair  Wright,  Mrs. 

preacher  and  author, 
whose  able  and  vigorous 

contributions  to  our  col-  S®? 

umns  are  a  regular  feat-  ‘ n*  ^ 

D.>.,  r:  R  c  H«i  Rand,  J.  Mervin  Hull, 

^ *f  h"  Hawley,  Hary 

most  popular  and  instruc-  jittering^ot^,  Mrs.  O.  b! 

tive  religious  writers;  Merrill,  Francis  E.  Mar- 

Rev.  J.  R.  niller,  D.D.,  3ten,  D.D.,  Rev.  O.  A. 

whose  books  have  been  Kingsbury,  Jane  Ellis 

sold  by  the  hundreds  of  Joy,  Frank  H.  Sweet  and 

thousands;  Rev.  Dr.  F.  many  others.  Rev.  C. 

E.  Clark,  the  founder  and  A.  S.  D  wight’s  attractive 

President  of  the  United  and  thrilling  serial ’’Rail- 

Society  of  Christian  En-  roading  with  Christ,” 

deavor ;  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Rev,  J,  Wilbur  Chapman,  0. 0.  now  appearing  in  the 

Dickinson,  International  Messenger,  will  run  for 

several  months,  and  another  new  and  strong  serial  will  begin  at  an  early  date. 

Under  the  heading  ”  Christian  Life”  are  given  some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  choicest 
spirits  of  all  Christendom.  The  Sabbath-school  lessons  receive  appropnate  treatment,  and 
the  “  Family  Circle”  is  devoted  to  the  entertainment  and  best  interest  of  the  home.  Every 
issue  is  illustrated.  Other  features  are  ”  Our  Little  Folks,”  with  bright  stories  and  attrac- 


THc  Illustrated  Religious  MontHly 


Is  a  non-sectarian,  high-class  paper  for  everybody,  filled  with  interest¬ 
ing  stories  and  helpful  articles. 

Some  of  the  well-known  writers  who  are  regular  contributors  of  original  articles 
written  especially  for  this  paper  are  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  who  gives  a  full  and  illu¬ 
minating  exposition  of  the  topics  for  the  Young  People’s  Prayer  Meetings  for  every  week  of  the 
year;  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Secretary  of  the  King’s 

^nare#<>r  irEnsp  “TallrQ  -  Daughters  and  Sons; 

Mrs.  Annie  Hamilton 

Donnell,  whose  fascina¬ 
ting  and  suggestive  stories 
are  full  of  humor  and 
pathos;  Mrs.  Julia 
McNair  Wright,  Mrs. 
Helena  R.  Thomas, 
Frank  Wolcott  Hutt, 
Mary  E.  Q.  Brush,  Cora 
S.  Day,  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Rand,  J.  Mervin  Hull, 
Helen  A.  Hawley,  Hary 
F.  Butts,  Sophie  B. 
Titterington,  Mrs.  O.  B. 
Merrill,  Francis  E.  Mar- 
sten,  D.D.,  Rev.  O.  A. 
Kingsbury,  Jane  Ellis 
Joy,  Frank  H.  Sweet  and 
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Margaret  E.  bangster. 


Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  R. Miller.  tive  pictures  for  the  little  ones ;  ” Our  Young  People,”  “Question  Box,”  Short  Stories,  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D. 
Miscellany,  etc. 

With  twenty  or  more  large  pages  in  every  issue,  the  reading  matter  in  a  year  is  more  than  that  in  a  500-page  book ;  and  all 
this,  the  work  of  the  brightest  and  best  writers,  for  the  small  sum  of  fifty  cents,  with  two  months  (November  and  December, 
1901)  free  if  subscription  is  sent  before  the  end  of  this  year.  These  are  the  special  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Numbers. 


SUFFER  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY,  Dept.  14,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HP  «•  A  A  f  cents,  silver,  Money  Order  or  stamps, 

^  ^  at  once,  we  will  send  you  the  American  ilessenger  all  of 
1902,  and  in  addition  will  send  it  FREE  from  the  time  your  subscription  is 
received  to  January  i,  1902,  including  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  special  num¬ 
bers  of  1901;  and  if  you  add  five  cents  for  packing  and  shipping  (making 
55  cents  in  all)  we  will  also  send  free,  a  copy  of  Plockhorst’s  famous  painting, 
“Suffer  Little  Children.”  This  magnificent  picture  is  on  fine  paper,  18x22 
inches  in  size,  ready  to  frame.  It  is  made  by  a  photographic  process  which 
admirably  reproduces  the  exquisite  beauty  of  expression  in  the  original  painting. 
It  would  serve  as  an  ornament  in  any  home,  and  be  of  the  greatest  helpfulness 
and  influence  for  good.  Thousands  of  these  pictures  have  been  sent  out,  and 
they  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Agents  and  club-raisers  wanted  in  every  neighborhood  to  secure 
subscribers  for  the  American  ITessenger.  Send  for  our  liberal  o.fers  of 
premiums  or  cash  commissions.  Sample  copies,  instructions  for  can¬ 
vassing,  etc.,  free. 


Our  Liberal  Offers 


